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A Quality Organ 


of small size 


S the size of organ pipes and action parts cannot be reduced 
beyond practical limits the number of stops or pipes is limited in 
any small organ. 

To obtain satisfactory results with such limitation extraordi- 
nary care and discretion must be exercised in system, design, and 
particularly in the scaling, voicing, and tonal regulation of the 
pipes. 

After most careful study of this problem, including the pro- 
duction and refinement of several test instruments, we have 
produced a small pipe organ that is surprisingly effective. It has 
a volume of Diapason tone with 16' Pedal that builds up to a 
well-balanced ensemble that is ample for a medium-sized church. 
It possesses also acharming variety of softer colorful combinations. 

A number of ingenious ideas in space-saving, with valuable 
features of voicing, have been incorporated in this organ and 
thus the advantages of a much larger and more costly organ 
have been preserved. 

The best of all material and workmanship is supplied and 
its cost is most reasonable. 

Send for folder, “A Quality Organ of Small Dimensions”— 
though only a demonstration can convey to you its tonal value. 
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Easter Music 

Obvious Abbreviations : 
c.q.cq.qc.—chorus, quartet, chorus (preferred) or quartet, quar- 

tet (preferred) or chorus. 

s.a.t.b.h.l.m—solos, duets, etc. 
0.u.—organ accompaniment, unaccompanied. 
e.d.m.v.—easy, difficult, moderately, very. 
BACH: “CHRIST LAY IN DEATH’S DARK PRISON,” arr. 
Howard D. McKinney, 5p. cq. md. J. Fischer & Bro., 
15c. “Bach made many settings of the mediaeval Easter 
hymn used here; it is from these various harmonizations 
that this compilation has been made,” says a prefatory 
note. The climax comes in a unison of the voices against 
florid organ accompaniment. A splendid work for fine 
choirs. 

BACH: “A SET OF EASTER CHORALES,” ed. H. D. McK , 
4p. 5 chorales, me. J. Fischer & Bro., 12c. Fine choirs 
will naturally include some selections of this type on their 
Easter programs, but we would urge the modest choirs 
to do the same. In this set of five numbers is sure to be 
found one that can be done and done well this Easter; 
and next year several more can be done. The little vil- 
lage church hearing one of these for the first time would 
wonder what it is all about, but Bach grows on the pub- 
lic as no other composer, and so far he has never worn 
out. Volunteer choirs will enjoy the thrill of doing some 
Bach things on their festival program, and by the time 
the thrill has worn out they will be so interested in Bach’s 
music that other and more difficult things will be added 
to the repertoire. There is no music more churchly than 
the church music of Bach. 

SETH BINGHAM: “THE sTRIFE Is 0’ER,” 16p. cu. d. 
J. Fischer & Bro., 20c. Here is a combination of Old 
World music with New World vigor back of it. A timid 
choir need not attempt this, and a good one will have to 
work hard before the anthem moves along with ease and 
certainty. On page 9 there is an optional 4-measure pas- 
sage to be used if the work is to be sung in three sections 
instead of as a whole. Following this complicated and 
vigorous section comes a delightful contrast, and then 
finally a third section, somewhat in chorale mood, closes 
the work. Only our really good choirs should undertake 
it. 

Arr. HARVEY GAUL: “RUSSIAN EASTER CAROL OF 
THE TREES,” 6p. md. Ditson, 15c. It opens with four- 
part men’s chorus humming, with low E for the basses; 
it closes with ‘two or three solo voices’ carrying a melody 
on top the rest of the chorus. A splendidly colorful an- 
them for any kind of a choir, expert or amateur, but the 
four-part writing for men’s voices and the low E’s de- 
manded will restrict it to pretty fine choirs. 

ARMSTRONG GIBBS: “THE sTRIFE Is 0’ER,” 4p. md. 
Carl Fischer, 16c. Unisons are used tellingly and will 
spare the choir much time which will be needed on some 
of the other occasional measures. 

CUTHBERT HARRIS: “cnrist Is RISEN FROM THE 
DEAD,” 10p. cq. t.e. Schmidt, 15c. An anthem of jubila- 
tion, with plenty of rhythm and life. The middle sec- 
tion offers a melodious tenor solo which is immediatel-’ 
harmonized for full choir, and then the vigorous first 
theme returns and closes the anthem in a fine climax. 
This is straight, diatonic, smooth music of the sort that 
adds a note of brilliance to the service. Modest volun- 
teer choirs can make a good showing with it and will en- 
joy doing it. 

ERIC H. THIMAN: “ve soNS AND DAUGHTERS OF TIIE 
KING,” 8p. e. s-a. Ditson, 15c. On an old French tune. 
Eric Thiman is quite the rage in certain quarters, both 
in America and England, and there is good reason fo~ 


his popularity. His anthems sound as though they were 
written for people to sing, and sing them they do with 
pleasure. The humble village choir need not hesitate to 
do this, for it is easy, and yet strong and effective. Uni- 
sons are a favorite device with British anthem-writers, 
and they use it splendidly ; the present anthem opens with 
a fine unison. Those who, like the reviewer, dislike 
fourths and fifths and unisons in two-part writing will 
take the duet as a solo. 

ALFRED WHITEHEAD: “EARTH TODAY REJOICES,” 
8p. cqu. me. B. M. C., 15c. Founded on a tune from 
1582. There is a fine Easter flavor to this number, and 
it can be taken accompanied or unaccompanied, as the 
organist prefers, without loss. Again, the modest village 
choir need not hesitate; here is a really good anthem, yet 
simple and within their reach. The difference between a 
good anthem that lives and a bad one that wears out its 
welcome is that the former is thematic while the latter 
is likely to be merely melodious, and you can’t do any- 
thing with a good melody but let it sing itself out, where- 
as with a good theme you can build an enduring art- 
work. Village choirs should build up their supply of 
thematic and structural music; they will like each such 
piece better as time goes on. Expert professionals con- 
fine their selections almost entirely to such things, 
whether they be simple, like this number, or complicated 
like the great Bach choruses. 

ALFRED WHITEHEAD: “topay pip CHRIST ARISE,” 
8p. cqu. me. Ditson, 15c. Another splendid Easter an- 
them, this time founded on a Dutch carol. Very simple 
and diatonic, with march-like rhythm, marked allegro; 
evidently intended to be done only by fine choirs, though 
any ordinary chorus should use such materials and be 
thereby pleasantly helped into the next grade above. 
With fine vocal tone, such as professional singers only 
can produce, this anthem should shine forth as one of 
the high-lights of the Easter services, with the aid of 
many fine interpretive devices such as an expert organist 
would certainly add to the plain notes presented in the 
copy. It’s a splendid Easter number. 


WOMEN’S VOICES 

BARNBY, arr. G. B. Nevin: “o RISEN LorD,” 6p. 3- 
part. e. Ditson, 15c. Any good chorus can gain the de- 
lights of contrast in a long program by having the 
women’s voices sing this arrangement. 

A. E. BAKER: “THis JOYFUL EASTER-TIDE,” 5p. 2-part 
e. Deane-Birchard, 12c. An excellent 2-part number, 
with plenty of spirit, fine musical qualities, and an ac- 
companiment that adds something attractive now and 
then. 


LATE PUBLICATIONS 
The following publications were received too late for 
adequate review in the present issue. 

EDWARD C. BAIRSTOW: “The day draws on with 
golden light,” 6p. . Carl Fischer, 16c. 

E. T. COOK: “Christ being raised,” 4p. e. Carl 
Fischer, 12c. Fine contrasts are obtained between un- 
accompanied unisons, unaccompanied four-part singing, 
and organ interludes. Much can be done with this, and 
with little effort. 

C. C. HARWOOD: “O sons and daughters,” 5p. c. 
Carl Fischer, 12c. First published in 1928, now readily 
available in America. A sterling theme treated in many 
ways, making an interesting anthem and a strong piece 
of church music. 

HEALEY WILLAN: “Rise up my love my fair one,” 
for ‘Easter or feasts of Our Lady’ says the inscription. 
3p. cu. e. Carl Fischer, 15c. 

Arr. ALFRED WHITEHEAD: “O Sons and Daugh- 
ters,” 7p. cu. e. Carl Fischer, 15c. Onan old French 
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THE CONSOLE OF THE KIMBALL ORGAN 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


This four-manual Kimball organ, installed in the THORNE AUDITORIUM on the McKinlock 
Campus, will be dedicated on Thursday, February 16th, by EDWIN ARTHUR KRAFT, the 
noted organist of Trinity Cathedral, Cleveland. 

We would like to call attention to the photograph on this page, especially to the very small 
depth dimension shown at the left end of the console. Usually four-manual consoles of organs 
of this size have a much greater depth than that shown above. This remarkable reduction in size 
is due to our NEW REMOTE CONTROL COMBINATION ACTION, by means of which all the 
mechanism except the stop and coupler action is removed from the console. 

We announce another development which is further evidence of KIMBALL LEADERSHIP— 
our new NON-RIGID type of console construction. All of the internal mechanism is now sound- 
insulated and vibration-damped—the entire stop and coupler action being mounted in the frame 
as a separate, floating, non-rigid unit which communicates neither jar nor noise, the flexible 
mounting absorbing all vibration. A general piston moving every stop and coupler will do its 
work with an amazing absence of shock or sound—and this without SLOWING DOWN THE 
ACTION to obtain the desired quietness. 

This new type of NON-RIGID CONSOLE CONSTRUCTION combined with our recently 
announced REMOTE CONTROL COMBINATION ACTION makes the modern KIMBALL 
CONSOLE the QUIETEST IN OPERATION of any in the country today. 


W.W.KIMBALL CO. _ 


Established 1857 
Organ Architects and Builders 


KIMBALL-WELTE Residence Organs 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


665 Fifth Avenue Kimball Hall 
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melody, effective writing, excellent use of unisons; in the 
latter half the basses divide and the upper voices carry 
a melody against the rest of the choir. It looks like a 
fine Easter anthem and by no means difficult. 

And the following works, at the moment available only 
in first-proofs, will have been published before this maga- 
zine reaches its subscribers; all are from the press of 
Carl Fischer: 

Alfred Whitehead: “O Merciful God,” a motet for 
Lent or general use. 

William T. Timmings: “Lead us O Father,” chorus 
with contralto solo. 

Arr. Joseph S. Daltry: Goss’ “O Saviour of the 
World,” for men’s voices. 

Alfred Whitehead: “The strife is o’er,” on a melody 
by Vulpius; for chorus; an Easter anthem. 

Cyr de Brant: “Adoramus Te Christe,” 
chorus. 

Arr. Arthur H. Egerton: Purcell’s “Rejoice in the 
Lord alway,’ for women’s voices, with contralto solo. 

Bach: “Crucifixus,’ from the B-minor Mass, for 
women’s voices, arranged by Mr. Egerton. 


AS 
“CHRIST GLORIFIED: A PAGEANT” 
WituiaM V. DIXEy 

Here is something any volunteer chorus can do effec- 
tively for its particular congregation. The opening pages 
give full directions and innumerable details of all sorts; 
if you have never staged a pageant before you need not 
hesitate to try this, for the book gives every help, even 
to selecting the incidental music the organist is theoreti- 
cally supposed to play—though we can’t quite see how 
Mendelssohn’s Spring Song can fit into this sort of a 
church play. 

The book gives the music to be used by the chorus— 
four numbers, already known to most choirs—and pro- 
vides the spoken lines, with full directions as to what 
everybody is to do, when and how they are to do it. 

Manifestly to put on a pageant successfully the organ- 
ist will need many assistants and someone will have to 
be a clever show-man with well-developed theatrical 
senses. The choir has very little to do; it’s mostly act- 
ing, with speaking lines given exclusively to the prolocu- 
tor. Ditson, 60c. 

“THE ANGEL OF THE DAWN” 
GeEoRGE B. NEVIN 
A cantata, 29p. e. Ditson, 75c. A melodious, attractive 
cantata that will make a wide appeal wherever works of 
this type are in demand on festival occasions. There are 
many beautiful passages, much variety, contrasts of vari- 
ous sorts, and everything to make the work practical, in- 
teresting, and effective for both choir and congregation. 


Current Publications List 


FOR THE CONVENIENCE of readers who want to be up to 
the minute in their knowledge of the newest of .today’s literature 
for organ and choir. We ask our readers to cooperate by plac- 
ing their orders with the publishers who make these pages pos- 
sible; their names and address will be found in the Directory 
pages of this issue. Obvious abbreviations: 
c.q.cq.qgc-—chorus, quartet. chorus (preferred) or 
quartet (preferred) or chorus. 
s.a.t.b.h.l.m.—solos, duets, etc.: soprano, alto, tenor, bass, high 
voice, low voice, medium voice. 
0.u.—organ accompaniment; unaccompanied. 
e.d.m.v.—easy, difficult, moderately, very. 
ORGAN: L. Verrees: Intermezzo, 6p. me. Schirmer, 
50c. 
ANTHEMS: S. Ancis: “V’shom’ru,” 6p. cu. me. 
Schirmer, 15c. An interesting setting. 
Arnold von Bruck (1554), arr. Dr. J. F. Williamson: 
“Know’st thou then poor Judas,” 10p. cu. 6-part. me. 


a motet for 


quartet, 
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Schirmer, 18c. For Lent. 

Gertrude Cady: “Praise the Lord all ye His people,” 
10p. cq. t. me. Schirmer, 18c. Rhythmic, tuneful; the 
volunteer chorus will enjoy doing it, and not find it be- 
yond their reach if they work a little. 

Rev. N. Herbert Caley: “Souls of the righteous,” 6p. 
cqu. me. Schirmer, 15c. Harmonic and rather appeal- 
ing for the average chorus. 

Johannes Eccard (1553), arr. J. F. W.: “See what 
affliction,” 4p. cu. 6-part. me. Schirmer, 12c. For choirs 
that enjoy serious things; for Lent. 

Gretchaninoff: “Lord’s Prayer,” 4p. cu. s. md. Schir- 
mer, 12c. Worthy of special attention. 

Hans Leo Hassler (1564), arr. J. F. W.: “Blessed 
Savior our Lord Jesus,” 10p. cqu. me. Schirmer, 18c. 
Contrapuntal, an excellent anthem for better choirs. 

Arthur B. Jennings: “The Beatitudes,” 11p. cq. b. me. 
Gray, 15c. Harmonic, with contrapuntal passages for 
contrast ; smooth, churchly, sincere. 

Orlando di Lasso (1532), ed. J. F. W.: “In hora ul- 
tima,” 7p. md. 6-part. cu. Schirmer, 15c. “Sweet music, 
dance and play” is the text of the first two pages, “shall 
cease on Judgment Day,” says the rest of it. Evidently 
not intended for any normal church service but rather 
a choir concert. 

Homer Nearing: “Lord my heart is not haughty,” 3p. 
equ. Pond, 15c. Sincere enough for haughty choirs, 
simple enough for humble volunteers. 

Palestrina, ed. J. F. W.: “Thee Will I Extol, O my 
Lord,” 7p. cu. 5-part. md. Schirmer, 15c. For fine 
choirs, and an excellent number. Music of this type 
might well be put in rehearsal with moderate choirs and 
be used for drill purposes only for several years, with 
beneficial results for all. 

Heinrich Schutz (1585), ed. J. F. W.: “Jesus our 
Lord and Master,” 13p. cqu. me. Schirmer, 20c. 

Edwin Stanley Seder: “And I saw a new Heaven,” 
6p. cq. s. b. me. FitzSimons, 15c. With musical values 
and a rich flavor of its own. 

Alfred Whitehead: “Soldiers of Christ arise,” 7p. cq. 
md. B. M. C., 15c. Based on an 18th century tune; 
rhythmic, interesting, with march rhythm. The modest 
volunteer choir should add it to the repertoire. 

ANTHEMS: MEN’S VOICES: Oley Speaks, arr. 
R. L. Baldwin: “The perfect prayer,” 7p. e. cq. Schirmer, 
15c. To do a top A easily in public the tenors must be 
able to do a top C easily at rehearsal; if you have that 
kind of tenors, try this anthem. 

Alfred Whitehead: “Evening Hymn,” 4p. cq. me. B. 
M. C., 12c. Based on an ancient chorale; churchly, beau-. 
tiful, and well written; unaccompanied voices alternate 
in four-measure sentences with accompaniment, and 
hence volunteer.choirs who want to enter men’s-chorus 
work are urged to start with this. 

Morten J. Luvaas, arranger: “O how shall I receive 
Thee,’ and “Our Father Thou in Heaven above,” two 
two-page chorales, 4p. e. Gray, 10c for both. The first 
is a sterling chorale with plenty of flavor, and the grace 
of asking for only four top F’s from the tenors. Volun- 
teer choirs need not hesitate to add this. 

SONGS: CHURCH: Mortimer Browning: “Trinity,” 
6p. me. B-E range. Gray, 50c. A church song that 
makes a sterling attempt to provide worthy text and 
music for any who want them; excellent for baritone. 

Leon Abbott Hoffmeister: “Behold the tabernacle of 
God,” 4p. E-F or C-D range. Schirmer, 50c. 

Geoffrey O’Hara: “Thanks,” 3p. e. D-F range. Schir- 
mer, 50c. If music should still be musical, this is splen-. 
did. It’s music for the kind of people who like sunsets 
to be beautiful, violets to have perfume, and mountains. 
to be majestic; there is not so much music being pro- 




























The New Anthem Containers 


Built to perform a service—and last a lifetime 


A Choir Library once filed in T. A.O. Containers is thereafter completely self-indexed and 


full contents and description, as you like it, visible at a glance 
without turning a page or moving a finger 


Specifi- The former Container weighed 35g ounces; the new Container weighs about 8 ounces. It is 
. made of extraordinarily heavy pasted board. Standing on edge, on your library shelf, it is 
Cations 714” high, 114” wide, 11” deep. A white label covers the full front, to carry your indexing in- 

dications—titles, composers, index-numbers, etc. We filled one Container as a test; it held 155 
sheets or 310 pages; or 75 4-page anthems, 50 6-page, or 38 8-page. Boxes made to carry more would not 
stand up under wear; we make only one size box—but we make it strong. Handsome appearance—each con- 
tainer covered with black imitation-cloth. Shipped only by the dozen, each dozen in a corrugated box made for 
the purpose. 
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ly, and your filing (and hunting) problems are over. Your whole repertoire stands before you 
tages in logical order, each title, composer, or other vital point (as to seasons, solos, accompaniment, 
etc.) visible at a glance without moving a finger or turning a page. 


The The following prices include only these items: Cost of materials and labor, the manufacturer’s 
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and type of box; (3) by standardizing on only one size of shipping-crate; (4) by producing them only for readers of THE 
AMERICAN ORGANIST and distributing them as a service to T.A.O. readers and not as a supplementary source of sales-profit. 
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duced for that kind of people nowadays. Rather a pity. 

CHORUSES: SECULAR: WOMEN’S VOICES: 
Howard Brockway: “The rose and the gardener,” 6p. cu. 
Gray, 15c. An interesting number. 

H. Walford Davies: “The Pedlar’s Song,” 6p. me. 3- 
part. Gray. 

Elinor Remick Warren: “We are the music-makers,” 
10p. 3-part. d. Gray, 15c. 

LATHAM TRUE: Additions to the recent publica- 
tions of Dr. True’s works include the following: 

For violin and piano: FRAGRANCE OF THE DUSK, 4p. A 
beautiful ‘Twilight Idyl’ quite adaptable to use in the ser- 
vice, for organ and violin, or better yet, organ, piano, and 
violin. The music has a classic elegance and sincerity 
that give it unusual charm. Cressey & Allen, 50c. 

For piano and violin, or violoncello: A PORTRAIT, 8p. 
Of bigger and broader conception, with a separate part 
supplied for the cello if that instrument displaces the 


violin. With a little effort this number could also be ef- 
fectively adapted for organ and cello. Cressey & Allen, 
80c. 


“SONG ETCHINGS”: A set of eight charming songs, 14 
pages of music, and some of them are lyric gems. 


Calendar 


For Program Makers Who Take Thought of 


Appropriate Times and Seasons 
—MARCH— 


1. Theodore Kullak died, 1818. 

2. Dr. William C. Carl born, Bloomfield, N. J. 

2. David D. Wood born, Pittsburgh, 1838. 

2. Independence Day in Texas (and worth celebrat- 
ing.) 

3. Joseph Callaerts died, 1901. 

7. S. Wesley Sears died, Philadelphia, 1929. 

5. Arthur Foote born, Salem, Mass. 

10. Felix Borowski born, Burton, Eng. 


10. Dudley Buck born, Hartford, Conn., 1839. 

10. J. B. Dykes born, Kingston, Eng., 1823. 

11. Bach’s “St. Matthew Passion” performed by 
Mendelssohn, the first time since Bach’s death, 
1829. 

11. Berthold Touts died, 1897. 

12. Dr. Charles E. Clemens born, Plymouth, Eng. 

12. Alex. Guilmant born, Boulogne, France, 1837. 

14. Everett E. Truette born, Rockland, Mass. 

15. Dr. George B. Nevin born, Shippensburgh, Pa. 

15. Mary Turner Salter born, Peoria, III. 

16. J. B. Calkin born, London, Eng., 1827. 

16. Pergolisi died, 1736. 

1%. Joseph Bonnet born, Bordeaux, France. 

17. Joseph Rheinberger born, 1839. 

18. Rimsky-Korsakov born, Tichvin, 1844. 

20. First day of Spring. (Any suggestions?) 

21. Bach born, Eisenach, 1685. 

23. Lucien G. Chaffin born, Worcester, Mass. 

23. Eugene Gigout born, Nancy, France, 1844. 

23. Julius Reubke born, Halberstadt, Germany, 1834. 

26. Beethoven died, 1827. 

26. Debussy died, 1918. 

26. H. Alexander Matthews born, Cheltenham, Eng. 

27. David D. Wood died, 1910. 

28. Edouard Batiste born, Paris, France, 1820. 

29. Reginald Goss-Custard born, Sussex, Eng. 

30. Alex. Guilmant died, 1911. 

31. Haydn born, 1732. 

31. John Stainer died, 1901. 
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Easy Organ Pieces 


Selected Numbers of Fine Quality that Make 
Little Demand on Technic 
By PAUL S. CHANCE 


A. Arensky : ROMANCE, Op. 42, No. 2, transcribed by Ed- 
win Arthur Kraft. In lyrical style, expressing sensitive 
feeling aud yearning. 4p. 3%4 min. ve. Bos. Mus. Co. 

Edward Shippen Barnes: SOLEMN PRELUDE, Op. 24. 
If the Composer had given us no other number than this, 
the entire organ world would be greatly indebted to him. 
One senses the mood of contemplation and worship in a 
great cathedral. There are lights, vestments, bells and 
incense, and one finds himself transported to some other 
world. A snatch from a French carol thundered forth 
by the pedals brings one back in time for a chorale-like 
movement building up to a climax and finishing pianissi- 
mo with an imperfect cadence. Effective to the utmost 
on a large organ, but can be done satisfactorily with a 
comparatively small instrument if it has good reeds. 9p. 
9 min. md. Schirmer. 


Felix Borowski: FIRST SONATA. The three movements 
surge with the deep emotion that is characteristic of 
Russian music. 1. ALLEGRO MA NON TROPPO depends for 
its effect mainly upon massive chords alternating with a 
rapid scale-like figure. Later there appears a haunting 
melody in E, repeated in A, the movement ending with a 
cello-like passage, a chord pp, and by way of surprise 
another chord for full organ. Ideal prelude for solemn 
occasion. 7p. 8 min. md. 2. ANDANTE. The first sec- 
tion is characterized by a sombre melody in F-minor; 
the second section in F (major) is of great beauty; the 
third is for full organ; and the concluding section is like 
the first. Rather heavy in effect, but makes a striking 
prelude. 7p. 6 min. me. 3. ALLEGRO CON FUOCO. 
This movement in A is much brighter than the first two 
movements. If used as a separate number for prelude, 
or preferably for postlude, the first eight modulatory 
measures should be omitted. 10p. 7% min. me. J. 
Fischer & Bro. 


Georges Debat-Ponsan: ANDANTE SERAPHIQUE. A 
footnote states specifically that this work, which consists 
of a suave melody with a varying accompaniment, may 
be executed on an organ of two manuals, although it re- 
quires some cleverness to keep things going and at the 
same time provide for the tonal changes necessary. The 
last four pages, in which the pedal carries the melody 
against a recurring arpeggio figure, is accounted most 
beautiful by hearers. 8p. 8 min. md. Leopold 
Muraille (Liege). 

Alfred R. Gaul: HEZEKIAH MARCH. This number is 
“from an unpublished oratorio.” and is after the manner 
of Smart, Stainer, and others of the Victorian era. The 
sturdy Old Testament hero in his English dress will lend 
an air of straight-forwardness to the service list. Use- 
ful for postlude. 6p. 5 min. e. Novello. 


Ralph Kinder: iN MoonLIGHT. A lilting melody that 
is complete even without the use of Chimes at the be- 
ginning and ending. If the organ has Chimes, so much 
the better. 3p. 5 min. ve. J. Fischer & Bro. 

James H. Rogers: CANTILENE. A beautiful melody, 
molto lento, for the left hand on Great, with a clean-cut, 
broken-chord accompaniment in rocking motion on 
Swell. Pleasing to organist and congregation. 4p. 4 
min. Schirmer. 

H. J. Stewart: FESTIVAL MARCH. A vigorous number, 
somewhat Mendelssohnian in character, which makes a 
suitable postlude for a service of civic or military nature. 
10p. 6 min. me. Schmidt. 

















for a beautiful creation’’ 


The one hundred and thirteen years of faithful ad- 
herence to the highest standards in organ-building 
are reflected in the comments we repeatedly receive 
from actual users of Pilcher Organs. 
remarks of Samuel H. Quincy, Organist, 


cent 


“WE THANK YOU 


Temple Israel, Lawrence, Long Island: 


‘May I send you a few words in appreciation of the 


SI 


ylendid three-manual organ which you have _ in- 


stalled in Temple Israel at Lawrence, Long Island. 
It has remained in perfect condition and all the ex- 


ce 


-edingly helpful mechanical devices work continually 


and perfectly. 

“The beautiful voicing of the entire organ is par- 
ticularly appealing to all who hear it. Practically 
after every service I have interested listeners come 
to the organ loft, who are anxious to hear and see it 
at closer range. The String Choir is exceptionally 
effective and the ethereal beauty of the Dulciana 
must be heard to be appreciated. The choir all enjoy 


Ww 


orking with this splendid background and we must 


thank you for a most beautiful creation.” 


Your inquiry is invited. HENRY PILCHER’S 
SONS, Incorporated, General Offices, Louisville, 


New. York Office, 11 West 42nd Street. 


PILCHER Organs 


Read the re- 


Ky., 

















pression. 


SPENCER TURBINE COMPANY, 
ORGAN POWER 





Soméwhere—back of every organ and organist there 
ind power unit. Only when it functions properly, 
can/the organist reach the heights of musical ex- 


The ORGOBLO has served the majority of church 
and theatre organs with extreme reliability and 
economy for a quarter century. 

Let us check up on your organ power. A small 
investment might mean “a new organ” as far as 
results are concerned. Bulletins on request. 


<OxGOBLO> 


THE HARTFORD, 


DIVISION © 


5 H.P peennty s 
Methodist Episco- & 
pal Church, Wil- 
mette, Illinois. 
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M. P. MOLLER 


Organs 


Does Not Depend on Size 
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The same superior quality 
of materials and workman- 
ship; the same artistic voic- 
ing is assured in all prod- 
ucts. It is more difficult to 


build a thoroughly satisfy 


ing small 


larger one, 


pride to the hundreds of 


large organs 


name M. P. 


we are equally proud of our 
established ability in pro- 
ducing a small organ at low 
cost. These 


have won the enthusiastic 


approval of 


critics — the 


organist. Let us tell you 


more about 


instruments. 


organ 


We refer with 


that best of 


discriminating 


these 


bearing the 


MOLLER but 


instruments 









than a 











smaller 




















80 THE FIRST ESSENTIAL: INTERESTING MUSIC 


EASTER 1932— 
MISS ALICE ANDRE 

THIRD PRESB., WASHINGTON, PA. 
Yon, Hymn of Glory 
Clerambault, Prelude 
Corelli, Adagio 
Three Holy Women, arr. Gaul 
Christ the Lord, Lang 
Gloria in Excelsis, Bortnianski 
Salvation to our God, Dickinson 
Soul’s Rejoicing, arr. Dickinson 
Alleluia, arr. Morris 
Three men trudging, Gaul 
King of Glory, Thiman 

Three choirs participated—mixed 
chorus, men’s choir, women’s choir. 
In the Morris number a solo voice 
carried the strain while the women’s 
and men’s choirs alternately sang the 
alleluias. In the Thiman, the men’s 
and women’s choirs took the unisons 
antiphonally, the mixed chorus 
carrying the harmony; all three 
united at the passage, “Seven whole 
days.” The processional, “Christ the 
Lord is risen today,” was sung 
stanzas and alleluias antiphonally. 


MISS MARION J. CLAYTON 
LAFAYETTE AVE., PRESB., BROOKLYN 
3ach, Blessed Christ is risen 
Ravanello, Christus Resurrexit 
Promise which was made, Bairstow 
Lark at Sunrise, arr. Gaul 
t. Easter Hymn, arr. Bantock 
off. Couperin, Soeur Monique 





Easter Carol of Trees, arr. Gaul 
Today is Christ risen, Bohemian 
Candlyn, Neander Prelude 
DR. CLARENCE DICKINSON 
*BRICK PRESB., NEW YORK 
*y.c.h.o. Dickinson, Exaltation 
Easter Allelujah, Vulpius 
Hallelujah, Beethoven 
In Joseph’s lovely garden, Spanish 
Soul at Heaven’s gate, 17 Cent. 
Easter, Nagler 
o. Lutkin, Fantasia on Easter Hymn 
**y c.h.o. Godard, Adagio 
Now is Christ risen, Volckmar 
When the dawn, trad. Polish 
s. Alleluia, Mozart 
Joy fills the morning, Lotti 
Easter song of Angels, Liszt 
Soul’s rejoicing, Joseph 
v.c.h.o. Dickinson, Revery 
C. HAROLD EINECKE 
*PARK CONG., GRAND RAPIDS 
**Miles, St. Kelvin Paraphrase 
Hymn Exultant, Clokey 
on of Trees, Thompson 
. O Bells in Steeple, 17 Cent. 
aie Christus Ressurrexit 
Spanish Easter, arr. Gaul 
Three Lilies, arr. Gaul 
j. Long Ago in Holy Land, 16 Cent. 
Alleluia Christ is risen, Kopolyoff 
Song of Triumph, Mueller 
j. Christ is Risen, Dressler 
Gaul, Easter on Mt. Rubidoux 
q. Joseph’s Lovely Garden, Dickinson 
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Joyous Easter Song, Gesangbuch 
Diggle, Toccata Jubilante 
DR. CARL McKINLEY 
OLD SOUTH CHURCH, BOSTON 
*Bach, Today triumphs the Son of 
God 
Improvisation on hymntune 
Easter Hallelujah, Vulpius 
Hallelujah, Beethoven 
Awake thou wintry earth, Bach 
Christ is arisen, Fehrmann 
Vierne, 1: Finale 
**T ombelle, Meditation 
150th Psalm, Franck 
Strife is o’er, Palestrina 
Christ our Passover, Pendleton 
Soul’s Rejoicing, Joseph 
Franck, Piece Heroique 
H. V. MILLIGAN 
RIVERSIDE CHURCH, NEW YORK 
*Bach, O man bewail thy sin 
Bach, Our father which art 
Bach, My heart is filled 
Bach, In Thee is Joy 
Christ is Arisen, Fehrmann 
Joseph’s lovely garden, Spanish 
3ehold ye despisers, Parker 
DR. DAVID McK. WILLIAMS 
ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S, NEW YORK 
Strife is o’er, Ley 
O risen Christ, Beethoven 
Christ our Passover, Gounod 
Christ is risen, Liszt 
Messiah selections, Handel 
Light’s glittering morn, Parker 











OXFORD CHORAL 


For Lent and Easter 


WORKS 


=DOMINUS VOBISCUM= 


(The Lord be with you) 


CHASTEY HECTOR. The Lamb of God. A 

Lenten Cantata. . ° ° ° $1.50 

Choruses only 50 

An easy work, with interesting, but not elaborate 

part-writing; accompaniment laid out for organ. A 

Baritone soloist and SATB Quartet are essential. 
Time of performance—one hour. 


BACH.A ShortPassion. Arr. and ed. from the St. 
Matthew Passion by W. Gillies Whittaker. $1.75 
Choruses only 50 
The work has been transposed down one tone, and 
the selections so made that a complete satisfactory 
performance can be given in 90 minutes or, with 
further cuts, one hour. The 8-part choruses, with the 
exception of the last one, have been made into 4-part 
choruses. A fuller justification of this edition is given 
in the Introduction. 


BRAHMS. Requiem.New English words adapted 
by the Rt. Rev. Bishop of Oxford and Steuart 
Wilson. With special organ accompaniment by 
Dr. Charlton Palmer, Canterbury Cathedral $1.25 


HANDEL. A Selection from the St. John’s 
Passion. By J. Michael Diack. Foreword by 
Sir Walford Davies ‘ $1.00 

(Just Published) 
A new edition of an unfamiliar work is thus avail- 
able for church choirs. Time of performance—45 
minutes. 


A copy of any of the above may be had for ex- 


amination. 
Note: Send for the new Oxford Choral Works cata- 
logue. 





CARL FISCHER, Inc. 
Cooper Square, New York 
Sole Agents in the U. S. A. for the 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Music Publications 




















is not any Stoughton’s latest organ number but 


expresses our salutation to all 


— ORGANISTS and CHOIRMASTERS — 


Your EASTER Programs 
will be enriched by using the following: 


—ORGAN— 
ON Be TCE. 5 a a ree Diggle .60 
ee ge Le a en Mueller .50 - 
SSMS RENEE So oes as rhea ane awe saew ene Diggle .60 
Ree IN UNE. & oc cous sees: acs5 oa emcee Mueller .50 
The above mentioned Stoughton number.......... 50 
—CHOIR— 
en ge U  ce Wrigley .12 
a ee ne eee ee Day .16 
vol tie Waiter 46 Past. wo... ceseec ck cacen Frazee .12 
S0ny Or SOMUPRCTION «oasis. ieee esses an ua cus Gaines .16 
If you wish EASTERTIDE music for your 
— JUNIOR CHOIR — 
consult our new books covering all festivals: 
The Junior Choir Anthem Book............... Mueller 


for Unison Voices with optional Alto, $1. “ 
The Junior Church Choir Year-Book............ 


rts 
Duos for Soprani and Alti, $1.00 paper, $1.25 ‘ion 





WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 


NEW YORK 
13 East 17th St. 


BOSTON 
40-44 Winchester St. 









































We improved the 
quality 


When all about us the manufacturer was 
scrambling madly to reduce prices, no matter 
what might happen, we deliberately set ourselves 
to the task of improving the quality of the new 
Anthem Containers, irrespective of what should 
happen to the price. 


The problem was not to make sales. We did 
not care much about making sales. We were 
interested only in serving our readers by pro- 
viding an Anthem Container that would do more 
for its purchaser than any Anthem Container 
ever did before; we had enough confidence in 
the character of the American organ world to 
know -that the customers would gladly pay a rea- 
sonable price for an unusually excellent product, 
and the Containers would pay for themselves if 
we could see that they were well enough made. 
Here are the old and new prices for one-dozen ship- 
ments to zones 2, 4, 6, and 8: 
1930: $1.65 $1.75 $1.95 $2.05 
1932: 1.84 2.06 2.36 2.67 
and here are prices to the same zones for four- 
dozen lots: 


1930: $5.62 $6.15 $6.72 $7.01 
1932: 7.16 8.04 9.22 10.41 


Now in 1930 humanity was doing more work 
and less thinking, and our lower prices on a 
cheaper product prevailed then. In 1932 we 
offered the new Containers and recorded the first 
shipment on April 25th; the last shipment re- 
corded to date was made Sept. 22nd—this ad- 
vertisement is being written on Sept. 23rd, 1932. 


The sales of the Better Product 


during the five months from April 25 to Sept. 22 
in 1932 
were 2% greater 


than the sales of the common product for the twelve 
months of 1930. 


What does this Organ World of ours want! 
It cries aloud for Quality, in splendid but com- 
mon-sense doses. 


Squeeze out the excess profits and the manu- 
facturer of any quality product has a greater 


advantage over his competitors today than ever 
he had before. 


THE AMERICAN ORGANIST 


New York City 


Our Anthem Containers in 1930 were giv- 
en a quarter-page advertisement. 


The better product in 1932 was given a 
full-page advertisement. 





University of Colorado 
College of Music 


Courses offered for the degree, 
Bachelor of Music. Excellent 
faculty. Adequate equipment. 
Reasonable fees. 

Organ lessons given on large 
4-manual Austin. 

Practice organs at low expense. 

Organ study under the Director, 
Professor Rowland W. Dunham. 


BOULDER COLORADO 














Private Organ Studio 


in Private Residence; New York City 


centrally located near Central Park West 


Modern two-manual organ (not harmonium) 9 
ranks of pipes, Chimes, 28 stops, electric action. 
Two grand pianos. Impressively decorated and 
furnished. A splendid address for your New York 
Studio. Telephone and mailing service. Part- 
time rentals. References required. 


Address: Amorg, 467 City Hall Station, New York, N. Y. 














Piano Bargains 


Present Offerings: 


Steinway Concert Grand 
Just like new, not played more than 20 actual 
hours, guaranteed exactly as new piano. 


Mason & Hamlin style BB Grand 
Just like new, guaranteed exactly as a new 
piano. 


These and other instruments available from time to 
time are not from music studios where they have been 
subject to hard wear but have been used for little more 
than display purposes. They are available at very 
considerable savings. Easy terms for established 
musicians. Address: H. Williams, c/o Box 467 City 
Hall Station, New York, N. Y. 























Seventy - Nine Chorales 


For the Organ 
Opus 28 


Preparatory to the study of the Bach Chorale-Pre- 
ludes and based on the melodies of Old Chorales used 
by J. S. Bach. Especially recommended to teachers 
and students since it admirably fills in the gap between 
the beginner’s exercises and the shorter Bach Chorale 
Preludes in the Little Organ Book. 


By 
MARCEL DUPRE 


Professor of Organ at the National Conservatory, Paris 


Price $5.00 


NEW YORK tot THE H. W. GRAY COMPANY 
Sole Agents for NOVELLO & CO.., Ltd. 









































NEW EASTER MUSIC 








1932-1933 

Net 

CUTHBERT HARRIS, Christ is Risen from the 
eR ey ee eee eee 15 
W. R. VORIS, Ye Sons and Daughters........... A? 
W.R. VORIS, Lift up your Voices now.......... 12 

ALFRED WHITEHEAD, Ye Choirs of New 
PRUMERINA Cree eRe c ee LeEL SUT gees ces ek ee Sess s .12 

New Lenten Music 

CUTHBERT HARRIS, At the Cross (A Meditation 
Eom Coc uy Uc 1) SaaS Cheeni ere ene orn aer 15 

T. TERTIUS NOBLE, O Sacred Head Surrounded 
Pp ED oe ke ea oat ce eae ea od hehe ek 415 

Two New Settings of the Benedicite, Omnia Opera 

MRS. H. H. A. BEACH, Benedicite, in A .......... 15 
[. TERTIUS NOBLE, Benedicite, in B minor ...... .16 





Cantatas for Easter 


Solos for Soprano, Alto, Tenor, and Bass unless otherwise stated 


Net 

ERNEST A. DICKS, The Crucifixion, Resurrec- 

tion and Ascension (from “The King Trium- 
PBRE ) CHO MI SOI) | .6.56cis. cioedsbenccess 30 

ERNEST A. DICKS, The Worid’s Redeemer (no 
BIO GEIIOD) -< hs ce een cae eS eee sone eet aeews 1.00 

J. LAMONT GALBRAITH, Alleluia, Hail with 
CE a ee een een eeeene 75 
BRUNO HUHN, Christ Triumphant ............ .60 

or W. PEACE, Darkness and Dawn (no alto 
MINIS A Sc uck csi deEeee ht cb eeSES hbo E roa S Lick es 735 
FRED W. PEACE, From Cross to Crown ...... 75 





THE ARTHUR P. SCHMIDT CO. 
Boston: 120 Boylston St. New York: 8 West 40th St. 




















$2.06 
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$2.00 
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CThe American 


ORGANIST 
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Street & No. - 

City & State- 

Enclosed is $ c m x b 
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ORGAN INTERESTS INc. 


467 City Hall Station 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 











From “New Music of 1932; Annual 
Survey of the Output of Composers.” 
By Harold W. Thompson, Ph.D., Litt.D. 


Section “Longer Choral Works” 


“The one which I recommend with greatest en- 
thusiasm is the ‘Easter Mystery’ by Professor Howard 
D. McKinney, entitled ‘The Three Marys’. I do not 
see how this could have been improved in any way; 
every section is delightful. Be sure to see this if there 
is any hope of combining music with pageantry in your 
church.” 


The Three Marys 


For chorus of mixed voices 
Written and the Music arranged and composed 
by 


Howard D. McKinney 


Author of ‘Mystery for Christmas” 





Although modern in origin, this Mystery is based on an 
early Easter Church Play, probably the first of those remark- 
able liturgical dramas which became so popular in the medi- 
aeval period. They were written for the Church, and acted 
in various parts of the chancel and nave, the characters often 
appearing in the aisles. The Church then is the proper setting 
for this play, although it may be adapted for use in school 
or hall. In writing it every effort was made to make it practi- 
cal, and still of real spiritual significance, transcending mere 
pageantry and drama. If those engaged in its presentation will 
realize that they are engaged in an act of worship and not in 
a display of talent, its spiritual message will find an echo in 
the hearts of those who behold it. 

With notes on the staging and costuming 


Vocal Score $1.00 





Publications transferred to “Fischer Edition” 


Felix Borowski 


Sonata for Organ 
(No. 1) 
Price $2.00 





Compositions by 


R. Deane Shure 


Thru Palestine (Being a Little Four Days Journey 

with the Master) 
1. By the Pool of Bethesda 
2. The Sea of Galilee 


Across the Infinite (Four Scriptural Sketches)...... 1.50 
1. Wings of Light 3. Willow-Whisper 

2. Weeping Mary 4. Wilderness March 

The Enchanted Isle (Four Sketches of Bermuda).. 1.50 
1. Angels’ Grotto 3. Sea Fan 

2. The Pilot Gig 4. Cathedral Cliffs 


Miscellaneous for Organ 


3. Mt. Hermon 
4. Garden of Gethsemane 





NOOO IE a ca oh SARS N SNM S NSS ADEE WEG a ED SOTA a ee -50 
Kidron, Brook of Sorrow -50 
LD RCP SAP ope Sc eee eer eet ari hee -50 
ee ee Ee ee ree ee ep ee ee ep ieee Prt oe ees -60 
RN UNIRUIANEL,. hic nin 8 cd Sees po wh ans Ge aera Geena sss 55.as s6 -50 
A eee Ree ae Rey ee eee Cee PT ere Orr -50 
WENO OE TG. TPOROORAE BIOVE o.oo ie oc 0 666556506 54050 ecinse2's -40 
WU lenaes WUE OL ORRINCUD, 6 nok chs ceca cdks dived sssavsare -50 
Atonement. Cantata for Solo Voices and Mixed Chorus.... 1.50 
nerd Bemaener, Fasi0 BONO x5 <5 on 555 so sens sa50'e sass -50 


Address: 


J. FISCHER & BRO., - NEW YORK 
119 West 40th Street 
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An American Girl 


Captures Germany 


And by Special Request Transcribes Some of the Rich Atmosphere of Its 
Organ World for All Americans to Enjoy 


By CHARLOTTE LOCKWOOD 


Re THe ae 


et inn ae es T MAY BE of interest, now that 


Prof. Gunther Ramin is in this 
A country for his first American 
BB) tour, for me to mention some- 
thing of my experiences in Leip- 
zig where I have just spent six 
months, studying with this dis- 
tinguished musician and travel- 
ling around Germany. 

I was first impressed with his 
playing two years ago when I 
stopped in Leipzig for a few days, at which time I 
accidently discovered Hugh Porter there as guest 
attending one of Prof. Ramin’s classes at the Con- 
servatory. I decided to return as soon as possible 
to take up a serious study of German repertoire. 

It would be well worth while for any church mu- 
sician to spend some time in Leipzig, if for no 
other reason than to attend the services in the 
grand old Thomas Kirche. Here there is the most 
perfect. boychoir I have ever heard, the Thomaner- 
chor conducted by Dr. Karl Straube. The ease and 
beauty of tone, clarity of part singing and diction, 
ensemble-balance, topped with a wealth of subtle 
shading and phrasing were a continual revelation 
and inspiration to me. Their performance of 
Bach’s a-cappella motet, “Jesu Meine Freude,” 
caused me a severe case of goose-flesh for twenty 
minutes. 

The choir does a Bach cantata accompanied by 
the Gewandhaus Orchestra at every Sunday morn- 
ing service; and on Friday evenings and Saturday 
noons they sing motets from the Bachs and other 
old and modern German composers. Prof. Ramin 
is always at the organ, which, incidently, is not an 





old Silbermann organ, as has been erroneously 
stated in these pages. It was installed some twenty- 
five years ago while Straube was organist and is a 
superb 88-stop instrument built by Sauer. 

I was privileged to practise every day in the 
Thomas Church during my study with Prof. 
Ramin, so I claim some familiarity with this or- 
gan, though I never felt quite at home with the 
lamentable flat pedal-board nor did I relish the as- 
tounding lack of mechanical devices. However, I 
was immensely pleased when I finally mastered the 
technic of the roller-crescendo or “walze” (which 
is actually effective for the German style of play- 
ing—for instance in the larger Reger works) and 
the strange combination pistons which at the out- 
set require the player to know his stops by num- 
bers as well as by name. This combination sys- 
tem however does have the advantage of resetting 
the pistons at will during the course of playing a 
piece. 

The tonal disposition of this organ is typically 
German, built on a flute and mixture foundation. 
The ensemble build-up from ppp to fff is incredibly 
smooth, each of the three manuals being complete 
in 16’, 8’, and 4’ foundation stops, with a vast array 
of upper work. Man. II. has three mixtures of 3 
or 4 ranks each, and Man. I. has four mixtures, 
from 3 to 5 ranks each, along with a Rauschquinte 
2 2/3’ and 2’, Quinte 51/3’, and a 15th. The few 
strings are of Gamba type, excepting a lovely 
celeste pair on Man. III. which is the only manual 
enclosed. Throughout the manuals, there are seven 
Diapasons, three Gemshorns, two Quintadenas, a 
good number of reeds (effective in ensemble but not 
individually), and no less than sixteen flutes. The 
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Pedal Organ is superbly complete—twenty-three 
separate stops, three of them 32's. This brief de- 
scription may give some idea of what goes on when 
Mr. Ramin sits down to play Bach, Reger, the old 
masters or to improvise on the chorales as he does 
so effectively at every service. 

There is a great interest just now among Ger- 
man organists and organ builders in the historical 
organs dating from Bach’s time down through the 
eighteenth century. This may come more or less 
natural with Germans because they reverence all 
kinds of old instruments and give concerts on them 
often. In this connection Mr. Ramin’s work in this 
field is interesting. He has recently been appoint- 
ed Professor of Ancient Instruments at the Leip- 
zig Conservatory and manages somehow to find 
time in the midst of his other strenuous duties to 
give concerts around Germany not only on his main 
forte, the organ, but on the cembalo as well. Dur- 
ing the great Bach Festival in Heidelberg last June 
he played an organ recital and appeared the next 
night as cembalo soloist with orchestra. Outstand- 
ing musicians in Germany told me that they con- 
sider him the finest cembalist in the world. I could 
well believe it when I heard him play Bach’s Chro- 
matic Fantasy and Fugue, which was written for 
that instrument. 

I tried to interest myself in this old-organ move- 
ment, without complete conviction. To me, these 
are extremely interesting to hear as examples of 
early attempts, but as for perpetuating them in 
our times, I feel very much of the opinion of Mr. 
=. William Doty, Mr. Palmer Christian’s assistant 
at the University of Michigan, now studying in the 
Leipzig Conservatory. He remarked to me after 
hearing a recital on one of the modern copies of 
these old organs, “They are all right as museum 
pieces and examples of historical development, but 
I do not approve of perpetuating mistakes.” There 
are actually a good number of exact modern copies 
of old organs in Germany and many prominent or- 
ganists seem vitally interested in carrying this on. 

A much-hailed example is in the University of 
Freiburg where Dr. Prof. Gurlitt, head of the 
music department, impressed me as certainly one 
of the most learned all-round musicians in Ger- 
many. This organ,.a faithful copy of Praetorius’ 
organ, possesses seventeen ranks of pipes along 
with two exceedingly amusing devices: one brings 
forth all manner of bird chirpings, the other rings 
some little bells which reminded me of certain mo- 
ments in high-church ritual. Obviously, this organ 
(minus the birds and bells, of course) is used effec- 
tively in performances of old music, such as one I 
heard conducted by Dr. Gurlitt in this great Uni- 
versity in the heart of the Black Forest. 

During my stay in Leipzig, Prof. Ramin had in- 
stalled in the Thomas Church a modern copy of an 
old organ. This one has seven ranks and one man- 
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ual which can be divided so as to play varied tim- 
bres on the upper and lower halves. Prof. Ramin 
used this organ to great effect in a November con- 
cert. The first half of the program, consisting of 
numbers from Buxtehude, Sweelinck, Pachelbel, 
and Bach, were played on this organ. I was amazed 
that such variety of color could be gotten out of 
seven ranks and one manual, the Bach Pastorale 
in four movements being particularly charming. 
The last half of the program, which included the 
Reger B-A-C-H, was played on the above-mentioned 
Sauer organ. 

There is no original Silbermann organ in use in 
Leipzig, the nearest being in Rétha at the Marien 
Kirche, about thirty miles south. This organ, dat- 
ing from Bach’s time, is still used for the regular 
services and is broadcast in recitals every week. 
The organist, a young pupil of Prof. Ramin, plays 
Bach and Alte Meister with fine style and effect, 
and he was very proud to show off his instrument 
to our group of American students. There are 
twenty-three stops, largely devoted to upper-work, 
pitched a half-tone below normal; the keys reverse 
the black and white scheme. Nothing is enclosed 
and the only mechanicals are a Gt. to Ped. and a 
Tremulant. The full ensemble is brilliant and 
strikingly effective. 

In October I attended a three-day organ conven- 
tion in Berlin, which was carried on very much 
like the conventions in this country. I was particu- 
larly interested in some lectures on organ build- 
ing and two recitals played by Prof. Ramin in the 
Jacob Kirche and the Charlottenburg Schloss- 
Kapelle. 

The Jacob Church has a large organ of sixty- 
three stops, thirty-three of them remaining from an 
organ built by Schulze in 1845. The present organ 
was renovated and enlarged in 1930 by Kemper & 
Son of Lubeck. 

The beautiful little chapel in the Charlottenburg 
Castle has a_twenty-six-stop organ built by 
Schnitger in 1706. It has in both manuals and 
pedal the broken octave, that discouraging state of 
affairs in the lowest octave where the C-sharp and 
D-sharp are entirely missing. Without a single 
mechanical help on the console, it would have been 
quite impossible for Prof. Ramin to have given this 
concert but for the aid of two pupils on either side 
of him who helped to manipulate the enormous 
stop-knobs in and out of the wall. He played a de- 
lightfully entertaining program of Scheidt, Buxte- 
hude, B6éhm, and Bach. I was surprised to hear 
some really beautiful voicing of solo stops in this 
old organ, particularly a small 2’ “Singing Cornet” 
in the Pedals which really does things to a pedal 
chorale theme. 

tetting back to modern organs, I regret that I did 
not find it convenient to see any of the Steinmeyers. 
However I should like to mention the new organ 
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in the Freiburg Cathedral, if I may jump back to 
the Black Forest again. This organ, built by the 
Welte Co. three years ago, is probably more like 
an American organ than any other in Germany. 
Mr. Welte has much of our modern coloring in the 
tonal lay-out and I was especially delighted to sit 
down to a familiar-looking console with plenty of 
our kind of pistons, a fairly modern pedal-board 
and a challenging row of crescendo pedals. I hap- 
pened to be visiting in the Welte’s home in Frei- 
burg and I naturally took advantage of the several 
invitations to look over this organ thoroughly. 

The Cathedral itself is one of the most beautiful 
anywhere which, together with the attractions of 
this quaint little city and its glorious natural sur- 
roundings, should be included in anyone’s itinerary 
through Germany. 

The organ is a three-manual of one hundred eight 
stops in three sections; chancel, middle-nave, and 
rear gallery. Some sixty stops form the main or- 

gan in the nave which is a complete three-manual 
and pedal of straight German disposition with a 
few luxuries such as English Horn, Unda Maris 
and a really boisterous 32’ pedal reed. The chancel 
organ plays a two-manual and pedal layout which 
would read very much like an American organ of 
thirty-three stops. In the high rear gallery there 
are two boxes of pipes, one containing some high- 
pressure mixtures, Diapasons and a Tuba Mira- 
bilis, American style! The other box has some 
really lovely echo stuff—strings, flutes, Vox 
Humana and a choice Echo-cornet 2 2/3’. To me 
this organ seemed rather a happy international 
combination. Its healthy, brilliant, ensemble and 
straight disposition ought to please any funda- 
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mentalist, vet it has enough of the smaller, color- 
ful possibilities to make modern music interesting. 

In this regard, there are very few organs in Ger- 
many on which the music of Reger and Karg-Elert 
“an be made equally effective, that is, considering 
these composers from the German organist’s point 
of view: Reger being solid organ diet while most 
of Karg-Elert’s music is supposed to be too much 
in orchestral medium for the organ. This accounts 
largely for the fact that one rarely hears a note of 
Karg-Elert in Germany, least of all in Leipzig, 
strangely enough, where he lives. The fact is that 
the German organ is not generally suited to his 
type of music. 

When I questioned Dr. Karg-Elert how he ever 
came to write music so foreign to his native instru- 
ments, he replied that he had been studying Ameri- 
can and English specifications for twenty years. 
It is all the more remarkable that he could com- 
pose for our instruments and yet had no success 
playing them. He is not a player but still is the 
only outstanding German composer for the organ 
living today. He seemed to me a pathetic figure in 
Leipzig where he feels keenly the lack of apprecia- 
tion for his music, a decidedly broken man physi- 
cally and financially. 

T should like to take you into more of my travels 
through Italy, Czecho-Slovakia, Austria, France, 
and England but that would require the space of a 
book. The strongest memory takes me immediately 
to Leipzig, that “gemiitlich” Saxon city, so rich in 
musical her itage through Bach, Mendelssohn, 
Wagner, Schumann, and Reger, where I enjoyed so 
intimately the charming hospitality and guidance 
of Frau and Professor Ramin. 


R. Deane Shure’s Compositions 


Organ Compositions Written Expressly for the Church Services 
and Founded on Texts from the Scriptures 


By EDWARD C. POTTER 


eae I a recent evening service in 
ee Wx! Pb Ghent M. E. Church, Norfolk, 
a the auditorium was packed to 
the doors fifteen minutes before 
the prelude. The occasion was a 
performance of Mr. R. Deane 
Shure’s PALESTINE SUITE with a 
progressive young minister, John 
Rustin, using the stories told in 
tonal pictures as applying to 
every-day moral and _ spiritual 
In a recent issue of the Homiletic Review 





issues. 
a page was devoted to the inspiring success of a 
Similar service held in Newton, Kan. 





These two incidents, with some twelve hundred 
others, bear out the thought that Mr. Shure was 
right when he began his drive for religious titles 
for church organ music. He has always insisted 
that there is much good organ music being writ- 
ten by American organists over titles which are 
wholly unsuited for the average church bulletin. 
His inability to find suitable titles in keeping with 
the program carried out in his church was his sole 
purpose in devoting his efforts to music depicting 
Biblical scenes. 

However, church organ music with Biblical 
titles could not alone carry forward the religious 


atmosphere—there was needed music of a church- 
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ly character as well. So a close study of his writ- 
ings reveals a lovely melodic line with a background 
of shifting harmonic scenery neither ultramodern 
nor sentimental, and above all truly organ music 
entirely unadapted to any other instrument. 

Mr. Shure’s music is not difficult technically, but 
requires a profound maturity from a musical and 
interpretative viewpoint. The works require care- 
ful registration, employing in a sincere manner the 
paintings of the Biblical pictures. They are organ 
pastels touched up with every color obtainable in 
strings, flutes, reeds, and Diapasons, yet painted 
in such a manner that they can be made effective 
on the small two-manual as well as the large four. 

THROUGH PALESTINE, being a four-day journey 
with the Master, opens with a picture: BY THE POOL 
OF BETHESDA. Mr. Shure discovered by historical 
research that the fruit-vendors near the pool used 
an instrument not unlike our present-day oboe. 
This effect he obtains by using the Clarinet in com- 
bination with the Quintadena, under a flowing ac- 


130 





companiment in fourths and fifths, as shown in ex- 
cerpt No. 1301, taken from the second staff of the 
opening page. 

BY THE SEA OF GALILEE is this mystic sea in one 
of its more quiet moments. A song of the fisher- 
man, in the baritone register, with Cornopean 
against an accompaniment of the wave swishing 
against the side of the boat, uses 4’ and 8’ flutes, 





which again we show in excerpt No. 1302. The 
middle section is built on the rhythmic figure, 
“Peace be Still.” 

MT. HERMON depicts the Mount of Transfigura- 
tion through a haze, with a contrasting section an- 
nouncing with Horn color the call of the shepherds 
from the hillsides. Excerpt No. 1303 is again de- 
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voted to the main theme of the movement, and rep- 
resents the second staff, with the mood of the ma- 
jestvy of Mt. Hermon. 

The concluding number in the suite, pronounced 
by many the best, draws a picture of that hectic 
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hour of dawn in the GARDEN OF GETHSEMANE. 
“Could ye not watch with Me one brief hour” is 
the atmosphere embellished with the awakening of 
the birds, in a high register with 4’ flutes. Excerpt 


P 
Sw. 
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No. 1304 shows the opening measures. An example 
of the Composer’s melodic line with shifting har- 
monic background is here appended because of its 
interest from an organ standpoint and the truth- 
fulness of the picture it portrays; No. 1549 is 


&. 
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given to show this treatment and call attention to 
the manner in which the righthand figure of the 
first movement (No. 1301) is drawn upon here in 
the closing movement, thus tending to create an 
effect of unity most desirable in a work of this 
character. 

ACROSS THE INFINITE, which is running a close 
second to PALESTINE, opens with a capricious sweep- 
ing ascent of double-thirds, creating at once the 
atmosphere of its title, WINGS OF LIGHT. The 
Biblical quotation is, “And He did fly upon the 
wings of the Wind.” This effect is enhanced by 
the registration indicating two 8’ flutes, with uni- 
son silent, and 4’ and 16’ couplers. No. 1399 gives 
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the opening measures which follow a four-measure 
introduction. The movement has a novel close, em- 


. ploying a swift flurry of arpeggiated notes, with 


Harp. 

WEEPING MARY, the second number in the suite, 
abounds with a rhythmic figure which is character- 
istic of the Composer. Since it is built on the quota- 
tion, “But Mary stood without at the sepulchre 
weeping,” the Composer calls it the tear motive. 
As an illustration we first give the opening meas- 
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ures in excerpt No. 1400, which shows the three- 
measure subject. In the third beat of the opening 
measure will be observed the tear motive. The ef- 


Ch 
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; 
fect can be highly descriptive and impressive if the 
registration is carefully chosen and the piece sym- 
pathetically played. 

WILLOW WHISPER, the third number, carries the 
quotation, “And they shall spring up as the grass, 
as willows by the water courses.” A peculiar reg- 
istration here calls for the Cornopean, Oboe, and 
Bourdon 16’, on the Swell, to carry the melody, 
which is written in the soprano register over a 
string accompaniment. This 16’ flute, with two 
reeds, gives an unusual dragging-back which illus- 
trates the willows in an effective manner; in No. 


1401 





1401 the right hand plays the part for flute and two 
reeds. A swift passing of the wind in the tops of 
the willows is imitated in the concluding measure 
where a 4’ flute is used alone, in the upper octave 
of the Choir Organ. True, it is thin, but that is 
the effect desired. 

The suite concludes with a mighty tread of the 
host through the wilderness, in a movement called 
WILDERNESS MARCH. No. 1402 is taken from the 








_ first staff of the second page,. after the introduc- 
tory measures have been concluded. It opens with 
Pedal alone, with 32’ Resultant (probably specified 
by the Composer for deliberate effect rather than 
because of the possible limitations of smaller or- 
gans) playing the two-part chord of a minor sec- 
ond. This figure continues, with full organ play- 
ing the steady tread of the great throng, with a 
harmonic structure which is more or less clashy, 
passing into a second theme pp, which is as lovely 
as the other is harsh. This contrast is very notice- 
able and acceptable. The piece concludes descrip- 
tively with full organ walking on a pair of minor 
seconds in each foot, and several in the hands. 
Beginning the list of numbers published individ- 
ually is CLOUD ON SINAI, portraying the quotation 
from Ex. 34:4,5, “And the Lord descended in the 
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cloud and proclaimed the name of Jehovah.” This 
is not of the melody-accompaniment type of organ 
music. It is more of a harmonic picture that calls 
for “A solid but not heavy registration of strings, 
light Diapasons and flutes.” Played on single 
manuals throughout, the number is so atmospheric 
that description is almost futile. It is a restless 
number with the scenes shifting so rapidly in har- 
monic fashion that it is nearly an improvisation. 





Yet the themes are woven through the entire com- 
position so easily that it is the kind of number or- 
ganists enjoy “browsing” through. An excerpt can- 
not do it justice, but it can at least indicate atmos- 
phere and trends; No. 1550 gives the opening 
measures. 

In Rock Creek Cemetery, Washington, D. C., 
there is a famous statue by Saint Gaudens with as 
many titles as any statue in the world. No one 
appears to know the exact title but PEACE OF GOD 
is as nearly authenticated as any, and its setting in 
a small grove of cypress trees was the inspiration 
for this three-page descriptive bit of program music 
by Mr. Shure. Two 8’ flutes and a Harp are em- 
ployed for an accompaniment over a_ peaceful 
melody announced by Cello. It is an unpretentious 
bit of writing but brimful of that color which is 
appropriate in church to create religious feeling. 








It is a test of musicianship to play such music as 
we show in No. 1551 and gain from it not music 
to tinkle in shallow ears but a background of medi- 
tation based on the part the left hand plays instead 
of that played by the right. But the religious feel- 
ing is there, and in a form most easily comprehend- 
ed. The excerpt is taken from the second staff, 
though obviously this does not coincide with the 
structure of the melody; our purpose is merely to 
show the materials. This style prevails only for 
the first page; the other three pages are quite dif- 
ferent in treatment. 

Organists are finding KIDRON BROOK OF SORROW to 
be one of the appropriate numbers for Lent. St. 
John 18:1, “Jesus Passed over the brook Kidron at 
Midnight,” etc., creates the setting for this four- 
page poem of pathos. The Composer indicates that 
it should “flow wearily” and it does. A chromatic 
murmur indicates the flow of the brook under a 
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melody of intense sadness depicting the inner 
thoughts of the Master. The murmuring accom- 
paniment passes from one manual to the other, and 
from one hand to the other while the melody does 
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“1552. 
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likewise. 
out of the library during Lent. 
opening measures. 

VOICE OF THE DESCENDING DOVE, the shortest Bibli- 
cal sketch (two pages) coming from the series, is 
far from being the least interesting. It bespeaks 
throughout the famous saying, “This is my Be- 
loved Son in whom I am well pleased.” Announced 
on the Choir Organ with Unda Maris and Dul- 
ciana, the subject is woven quietly through all 
voices building up a hurried climax to full organ, 
gradually receding to the Aeoline alone on the 
Swell, shortening the subject note by note until 
there is naught save the final note of it left. The 
effect is impressive as it vanishes off into silence. 


Truly a number organists should dig 
No. 1552 gives the 





Once again our excerpt, No. 1553, shows the open- 
ing measures, which indicate the mood and the 
music. 

SPIRIT WIND represents an odd and peculiar ef- 
fort to obtain the effect. produced by the wind, as 
mentioned in John—*The wind bloweth where it 
listeth,” etc. The phrase is divided into two meas- 
ures throughout the entire composition, and the 
Composer aims to imitate the rising and falling 
of the wind by opening and closing the crescendo 
chambers, a device used consistently in two-meas- 
ure sections as indicated in our excerpt, No. 1554. 
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The regularity of this crescendo motive is inter- 
rupted as the composition moves on, the result. is 
satisfying, especially with our modern sensitive or- 
gan ensembles. 

VILLA MARIA BY THE SEA is the only one of the 
Composer's pieces not employing the Scriptures for 
It was written while Mr. Shure was at 


the setting. 
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Cape May, and inspired by the Retreat for Catho- 
lic Sisters located at Cape May Point. The open- 
ing measures of the accompaniment are character- 
istic of the Writer’s chromatic style. A quaint 
Song of the Nuns is employed in the middle section, 
with Vox Humana. The registration is for French 
or English Horn, with a background of strings. 

PEACE, using the quotation, “Peace I leave With 
You,” was written for the Sesquicentennial at 
Philadelphia and was supposed to have been played 
by the composer at a recital there. But alas! as 
many another organist can testify, innumerable en- 
gagements were cancelled. At any rate, the cele- 
bration of peace is amply portrayed in the compo- 
sition. Every measure appears to have been writ- 
ten with extreme care, and while it is easy to play 
technically, an organist with mature musicianship 
and imagination will make a great deal more of it. 
Excerpt No. 1555 shows the opening. 
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CYPRESS GROVES OF LEBANON is somewhat of the 
type of POOL OF BETHESDA, carrying a melodic line 
under an accompaniment of fourths and fifths. It 
is more Oriental in its flavor than any other of this 
Composer’s music. However, he states that it has 
been more his purpose to paint these Biblical 
scenes in a modern-day idiom expressly for the 
modern-day organ. 

SHADOW MOUNTAIN and WAILING WALL are the 
newest additions to Mr. Shure’s organ music writ- 
ten especially for the church organist. SHADOW 
MOUNTAIN is the mightiest of the set, and is based 
on texts from the Psalms. Illustration No. 1556 
is taken from the third page, to show one of the 
lovely contrast moods of this otherwise rugged com- 
position. The piece opens ff, with the theme play- 
ing in three octaves, against held notes as a back- 
ground. After this strong introduction a lovely 
Horn solo is heard in the tenor range, with still 
further development, which carries through a brief 
restatement of the original theme, and then into 
the passage shown in our excerpt No. 1556. The 
ending is on full organ, ffff. 
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WAILING WALL is a continual chromatic wailing, 
through all voices, with such registrational direc- 
tions as, ‘Weird nasal combination with soft mu-: 
tations on the Choir.” It opens with pedal state-’ 
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ment followed by manual answer, which method 
serves as an introduction to the mood of the piece. 
The score is quite chromatic, but by no means over- 
loaded with notes. Excerpt No. 1557 shows the 
closing measures, which have been selected to show 
the artistry with which the Composer handles his 
resources. 
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The publications mentioned in this review are 
from J. Fischer & Bro., New York, with but two 
exceptions, and they also may be ordered from that 
house for the reader’s own convenience. <A list of 
titles, dates of publication, and prices is given here- 
with. 

Among the secular-titled compositions perhaps 
the most notable is THE ENCHANTED ISLE, a suite in 
four movements : ANGELS GROTTO, THE PILOT GIG, SEA 
FAN, CATHEDRAL CLIFFS. Interested readers will 
find it reviewed in these pages of the December 
1929 issue. Here the recitalist with a flare for col- 
or, ample technic, and imagination, will be in his 
element. 

Across the Infinite, 1927, $1.50, a suite 

Cloud on Sinai, 1931, 50c¢ 

Cypress Groves of Lebanon, 1931, 50c 

Enchanted Isle, 1929, $1.50, a suite 

From Yonder Chapel, 1930, $2.00, a suite 

Kidron Brook of Sorrow, 1930, 50c 

Mirror Reflecting Pool, 1924, 20c 

Peace, 1926, 50c: 

Peace of God, 1930, 60c 

Potomac Park Boat Song, 1924, 35c 

Shadow Mountain, 1933 

Spirit Wind, 1930, 50c 

Through Palestine, 1925, $1.50, a suite 

Villa Maria by the Sea 

Voice of the Descending Dove, 1931, 40c¢ 

Wailing Wall, 1933 ; 

Mr. Shure’s published compositions number well 
over a hundred; his hobby is writing chamber mus- 
ic. A septet for two flutes, string quartet, and 
piano, was performed recently in Washington for 
the League of American Pen Women. A quintet 
for piano and strings was performed on the same 
program. In this realm he also writes program 
music. The Septet is called POTOMAC PASTELS and 
is in three movements: WIND IN THE WATER REEDS, 
MIST ABOVE THE WHIRLPOOL, and CHANT OF THE 
MIRRORED STARS. The quintet is based on three 
murals in the Library of Congress: MUSE MURALS, 
with subtitles, MELPOMENE, ERATO, and TERPSICORE. 
He is a member of what is said to be the truest 
composers’ club in America. This club is all of 
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Seven years old; they meet monthly to tell each 
other how poorly they write. All are living and 
still writing. 


—ADDENDA— 

All who know Mr. Shure personally pay tribute to 
his ability to get things done. He does not expect 
others to do all the work; he sets a good example 
by doing a great deal more than his own share. 
His compositions themselves are eloquent  testi- 
mony to this. Instead of expecting other com- 
posers and publishers to provide the kind of organ 
music he wanted for particular church work, he 
was willing to guide his own imaginative genius in 
that direction. 

The wise man among us is he who works like a 
white-head and doesn’t take time off to condemn 
the sort of work he does not agree with, for he re- 
members that almost every composer in all history 
whose name is still known favorably today was 
liberally berated in his own day. What is good 
music? IJ’d rather let the other fellow try to an- 
swer that—and assume responsibility for anything 
he says, well knowing that no matter what he says 
we shall readily find others to disagree with him 
and show proof that he is wrong about something 
or other. 

Mr. Shure is feeling his way along a fairly diffi- 
cult but perfectly logical course. Listen to Mr. 
Olin Downes for example, whose only business it is 
to talk about music; Mr. Downes will tell us, so it 
would seem, exactly what the composer was think- 
ing about in the writing of each composition, each 
section of it, sometimes each measure. Those of 
us who do not think of these explanations first, 
think the fellow who does is foolish. Mr. Shure re- 
verses the process and thinks of the moods first, 
then writes the music. If we were dealing only 
with audiences of music students this would be a 
most ungrateful and even dangerous task; but 
when we are dealing with congregations who never 
studied music and don’t want to, it’s a most com- 
mendable ministry to undertake. Mr. Shure is like 
the physician, who uses his knowledge and techni- 
cal skill not to impress his fellow-professionals but 
to minister to others who don’t care a rap about 
the technic of it but only want to be helped to a 
fuller, happier life. 

In some churches this is neither necessary nor 
desirable. In the majority of churches it is both. 
In spite of the fact,, then, that his music is neither 
easy nor superficial, but on the contrary quite in- 
volved, thematic, and highly structural, I would 
vote him hearty applause and encourage him and 
his publishers to further good deeds. 

Mr. Ralph Deane Shure, to use the full name 
which he does not, was born May 31, 1885, in Chil- 
lisquaque, Penna., graduated from Oberlin in 1907 
with the Mus.Bac. degree, lived and studied in 
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Dresden two years, and became organist of Mt. 
Vernon Place Methodist Church, Washington, D. 
C., in 1921. 

His present choir is an organization affair of 76 
voices (26s. 22a. 13t. 15b.) volunteer, with paid 
quartet of soloists. With one rehearsal a week the 
choir includes half a dozen concerts. out of town 
each season, and spends about two hundred dollars 
annually on new music. Ten of the members have 
been with the choir since its organization twelve 
years ago. Mr. Shure furnishes music for the Sun- 
day School, mid-week meeting, and similar affairs, 
using his pupils liberally for these supplementary 
services. The last Wednesday of each month is set 
aside for the concerts sponsored by the choir. 

Miss Edith Gotwalls is Mr. Shure’s assistant, 
playing both for rehearsals and services, with Mr. 
Shure directing. “Unaccompanied anthems,” writes 
Mr. Shure, “have their place, but the idiom is too 
restricted for constant church use. There is too 
great a wealth of anthems with colorful organ ac- 
companiment to go wild on a program of nothing 
but unaccompanied singing. Had Palestrina had 
an organ like mine and an accompanist like ours 
his works would have been given added color with 
gorgeous organ accompaniments.” 

The organ is a 3-47 Pilcher installed in 1919. 
And another most vital fact is that the minister is 
Dr. Forney Hutchinson. He’s the kind of a modern 
minister who generously shares recognition with 
his organist and places Mr. Shure’s name with his 
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own on the front page of the calendar. “The church 
is Southern Methodism’s representative church, 
built in the nation’s capital by the denomination 
at large.” 

About 100 compositions have been published, in- 
cluding five cantatas: 

“Atonement” 

“Twenty-Third Psalm” 

“Lincoln” 

“Washington” 

“Sage of Mt. Vernon” 
and an oratorio given a notable presentation last 
Christmas at the University of Kentucky: 

“Dawn in the Desert”’ 

His most important ventures in orchestral music 
are two works in ms. : 

Minuetto Aristocratique 

Sacred Sepulchre (full orchestra) 

Such then is the setting of a present-day com- 
poser who is devoting his best efforts to organ 
music for church use especially. Our readers will 
not find much of it readable at sight. It needs to 
be worked over, and the registrational work will 
be about as necessary as the note-playing work, but 
both will abundantly repay all who turn to it with 
sympathetic understanding, ready fingers, and an 
open mind. The concert atmosphere is taken away 
from the organ music; the effort is to develop a re- 
flective religious meditation. In that noble ideal 
it is eminently successful. 

—THE EpDIToR 
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Odyssey of an Organ Enthusiast 


Personal Impressions of 


Some European Organs, Organists and Builders 
By WILLIAM H. BARNES, Mus.Doc. 


Fourth Article 

RE tog VY ERPOOL has two of the most 
Se rena remarkable organs in England, 
Ke both by Willis. The Cathedral 
organ has been *described re- 
peatedly, and it not only is the 
largest in England, but is a truly 
noble big organ. Mr. Harry 
Goss-Custard, organist of the 
Cathedral, will be remembered 
in America as having played for 
the N. A. O. convention in St. 
Louis, in 1927. I expect he is bothered by visitors; 
in fact he told me that about twenty people a week 
on the average want to hear or try the organ. He 
is most generous with his time and never has turn- 
ed anyone down, if he is given a day or two’s no- 
tice to arrange his plans. 

I hope on our visit at Liverpool we did not ap- 
pear to him as just a couple more visitors. In any 
event, he gave no such indication and was most 
cordial and allowed us two evenings to try the or- 
gan, playing for us not only the great G-minor 
Fantasia and Fugue, but a very effective arrange- 
ment of his own of the Schubert Unfinished Sym- 
phony. I was astonished both that he would play 
an orchestral transcription on the great Cathedral 
organ and that it came off so well. Mr. Goss- 
Custard is one who is more interested in playing 
and making good music than in the question as to 
whether the music happened to be written original- 
ly for the instrument. I’m not going to worry this 
point, but I only say amen to his point of view. 
We had a fine visit with him, as he came down to 
London with us, and we got caught up on all the 
gossip concerning organ matters in America that 
had occurred since he was there, which is not print- 
ed in the organ journals. 

Due entirely to the courtesy of one of the Willis 
men whom we found at St. George’s Hall, Liver- 
pool, we had as much time as we wanted on this 
epoch-making jinstrument. Father Willis built it 
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*See T.A.O. for June, 1925, for stoplist, descrip- 
tion, and photos of the console and impressive case- 
work; the instrument rates 5-153-168-10,690. (T.e., 
153 voices or independent tonal entities, and 168 
stops. There are 14 borrows, and actually 188 
ranks. 

+See T.A.O. for December, 1920. At that time we 
had nothing but a list of stop-names, with no tech- 
nical data, so that the rating of the instrument can- 
not be given. 


in 1855 and it was rebuilt in 1930, with new con- 
sole, a few additional stops, and with the Choir 
Organ enclosed. I still think it was the most ad- 
vanced organ for its day, being both tonally and 
mechanically fifty years ahead of the procession, 
and I quite agree with Dr. Audsley’s estimate of 
this organ, which he constantly referred to in The 
Art of Organ Building. 

The present Willis has done a most sympathetic 
rebuild, retaining all of the best in the old and add- 
ing a few modern touches of his own, which surely 
only augment the general effectiveness. The con- 
sole is quite equal to the best we can do in America, 
with every convenience, full complement of coup- 
lers and reversible, and loads of adjustable pistons. 

Rushworth & Dreaper’s factory is in Liverpool. 
They also have one of the most complete music 
stores in the world, where everything to do with 
music is kept, including an extraordinary collec- 
tion of ancient instruments. The organ depart- 
ment is in charge of a most competent and experi- 
enced gentleman, Mr. W. C. Cooper. I found a day 
spent in conversation with him one of the most in- 
teresting and profitable on the trip. He took me 
to one of their organs at the Philharmonic Hall, an 
instrument of only thirty-six stops, ‘but designed 
especially for concert use, both in orchestral and 
choral works. There are comparatively few solo 
registers, but a magnificent Pedal Organ, and 
Diapason and reed choruses, so that the full organ 
in the large Hall sounded like at least double the 
size it actually was. I believe it would take a hun- 
dred stops in a German low-pressure organ to get 
this volume and grandeur that Rushworth & 
Dreaper have succeeded so admirably in securing. 

Indeed this firm may be put down as one of the 
leading builders of England, and when I say this 
I in no way minimize my great admiration for the 
work of both Willis and Compton, which I have 
known much better since my last visit. Dr. Hol- 
lins had told me of his admiration for the work of 
this firm and I am sure it is well founded. Time 
did not permit of examining more of their work in 
London, where they have several recent important 
examples. It is evident that not all the fine or- 
gans are built by but one or two builders, much as 
some people would like us to believe this to be true. 
It is really fortunate for the art that there is no 
real mystery about building a good organ; experi- 
ence and ability, and most important the desire to 
build a good instrument, will accomplish wonders. 
When we cease to worship a preconceived notion 
and use our ears, it will doubtless be beneficial in 
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the long run and more real progress will be made. 
I have tried to do this for the past ten years and I 
admit it is not always easy to steer a straight 
course. 

Upon our return to London, we had a week at 
our disposal before sailing and I knew we should 
inevitably spend much of the time in “organing,” 
but I did not suppose it would concentrate into the 
last two days to quite such an extent. 


(To Be Continued) 


How Old? 


Organ Pipes of Copper from 14th Century 
Discovered in Jerusalem 


Ra OMING back to America after 
Rbeean  patiesd installed and finished the 
Austin organ in the new build- 
iss of the Y.M.C.A. group in 
Jerusalem, Palestine (the sub- 
ject of our Front Cover for De- 
cember) Mr. Ferd. Rassman of 
the Austin Organ Co. brings 
with him an interesting story of 
what may perhaps be some of the 
oldest organ pipes thus far dis- 
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covered. 

Rey. Father Cheneau has already described (in 
the Biblical Revue, October, 1923) the interesting 
bells discovered in Bethlehem near the Franciscan 
Convent. These bells were found in the ancient 
cemetery there. At the time of this discovery 
Father Cheneau promised a report of his historical 
investigations, but he died before such report could 
be made. 

In the same place have been found some 250 or- 
gan pipes and the date is roughly guessed as the 
fourteenth century. These pipes are of pure copper, 
all of one diameter; though they have the form of 
organ pipes in use today they have no languids. 
Since such a pipe will not speak without a languid 
it is supposed that the languids were made of wood 
and have decayed away entirely. 

These interesting pipes have been assembled in 
an organ-like frame to which bellows have been at- 
tached after the manner of those probably in use; 
no action of any kind has been supplied, and our 
photograph shows these ancient pipes as they have 
been assembled for preservation in the Franciscan 
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Biblical Museum Institute of the Flagellation at 
Jerusalem. Mr. Rassman says: 

“The photograph will indicate that the tonal 
‘ange was quite limited. The speaking-lengths 
range from perhaps 9” to 3’ 4” and in addition to 
the pipes shown in the photograph there are others 
standing in a corner of the room, back of the ‘or- 
gan’ itself—for what reason we do not know; per- 
haps the designer of the frame did not allow ample 
room for all the pipes at hand, or more may have 
come to light at a later date. 

“The probable range of the instrument itself was 
perhaps two and a half octaves. 

“Having heard from an archeologist of the exist- 
ence of an old organ in the Museum I took oppor- 
tunity to examine it on my first free day, and have 
examined it several times since. My examination 
of the pipes revealed no trace of any languids. 

“The Franciscan Biblical Museum Institute 
stands about thirty meters from a chapel which 
covers some of the heavy Roman pavement which 
tradition says is the ‘Pavement’ where Pilate sat 
in the ‘Judgment seat’? and acquiesced in the de- 
mands of the Jews that Christ be crucified. Near- 
by is also another ancient memorial, the Roman 
triumphal arch called ‘Ecce Homo’ in accordance 
with a tradition of the fifteenth century which says 
that this arch marks the spot where Jesus was 
shown to the Jews when Pilate exclaimed, ‘Ecce 
Homo!’ 

“The average tourist would not have opportunity 
to see either the Museum or the organ. The en- 
trance is not especially conspicuous and tourists 
visit the Chapel instead of the Museum. The aver- 
age tourist-rush is first to the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, then the Temple area, Jericho, the river 
Jordan, the Dead Sea, and away they go! 

“Mr. Fred Meyers of the American Colony guid- 
ed me to the Museum and Mr. Eric Matson ar- 
‘anged for the special privileges I enjoyed in the 
free inspection of this ancient organ; to Mr. Mat- 
son is also due our hearty thanks for the photo- 
graph.” 

We are grateful to Mr. Rassman and the Austin 
Organ Co., and to Messrs. Meyers and Matson, for 
the privilege of presenting these facts. The photo+ 
graph is our Front Cover this month, and instead 
of representing merely an awkward-looking at- 
tempt at organ building it represents an historical 
yroblem for solution. Who built these pipes? 
When? And with what sort of mechaniam were. 
they provided? 
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Ramin’s New York Debut 


Germany’s Leading Recitalist Rouses Unusual Enthusiasm 
Before an Audience of the Organ World’s Notables 


» UNTHER RAMIN came, 
saw, and conquered. He 
) goes down in history be- 





NCD) side Mr. Marcel Dupre 
wa for the tumultuous en- 
thusiasm his New York debut 


aroused. What he brings to 
America is a renewed realization 
that organ-playing ought to be an 
enthusiastic affair, an affair of the 
heart. It ought to have feeling, 
and lots of it. When Dr. Alex- 
ander Russell introduced him and 
brought him to the stage of the 
Wanamaker Auditorium he _ re- 
ceived the usual American courtesy 
of hearty applause. When he 
again faced his audience after the 
playing of his first number, the D- 
minor, he was a truly serious man. 
Perhaps he remembered that 
American audiences are by no 
means so gullible and stupid as 
some visitors have thought. He 
had put into that D-minor all he 
had; it was the most he could do. 
And after the applause had kept 
him bowing till his back must have 
ached he began to realize that he 
was probably going to be a suc- 
cess in America, that Americans 
like his style of playing—and he 
began to smile again. And the 
audience kept on applauding. 


THE PROGRAM 
Bach, Toccata and Fugue Dm 
Pachelbel, two Toccatas 
Bach, Be glad all ye Christian 

My inmost heart doth yearn 

In dulci jubilo 
Bach, Toccata-Adagio-Fugue C 
Reger, Fantasia and Fugue on 

Bach 
Improvisation 

That’s a fairly heavy program. 
It can be put over either by a 
beautifully machine-like precision 
of technic, or by a great deal of 
real feeling—that indefinable thing 
we call art. Mr. Ramin chose the 
latter. In that regard he ranks 
with the late Enrico Bossi. These 
two based their claims on art. To 
them technic was merely inci- 
dental. Bossi had no need for 
much of it and displayed little; 
Mr. Ramin has technic and lots of 
it, but it doesn’t mean a thing to 
him unless it helps him express his 
feelings. And it does. It does it 
grandly, forcefully. 

Mr. Ramin plays from _ notes. 
his tempos are splendidly Ameri- 
can—if Widor wants to say Take 
Bach deliberately, he may do so, 


but the man who is good enough 
for the traditions Bach left em- 
phatically disagrees with many of 
the notions we've been talked into 
accepting about Bach. According 
to Mr. Ramin, Bach was, and as- 
tonishingly enough still is, a tre- 
mendously vital composer. Bach 
loved mass effects, grand climaxes, 
thrilling fortissimos; he also loved 
charming pianissimos, lovely color 
combinations, sparkling staccatos. 
Bach, according to Mr. Ramin, was 
not quite so stupid as he’s been 
claimed to be by those who pro- 
fess to admire him most. 
Anybody can play Bach in the 
old antiquated manner, but few can 
play Bach in the Leipzig manner, 
and by Leipzig I mean Ramin. 
And Mr. Ramin also shows us why 
the Germans like Reger. [I'll ven- 
ture that 99% of the Americans 
who heard Mr. Ramin’s Reger like 


him too, no matter what they 
thought of him before. 
Mr. Ramin is temperamental. 


He leans all over the place and per- 
forms all sorts of antics which in a 
lesser man would be intolerable. 
These Germans take their Bach 
and Reger seriously. They cannot 
pass off a Bach argument with a 
shrug. It’s vital business with 
them. Mr. Ramin seems to be 
leaning all over his keyboard be- 
cause his heart is leaning all over 
his Bach, and what happens to the 
audiences’ ears in the process is so 
captivating that Mr. Ramin got 
tremendous applause after every 
number. This wasn’t merely 
polite hand-clapping. It came 
from an audience whose hearts had 
been captured, whose ears had been 
delighted, and whose eyes were be- 
holding a brilliant young German 
artist who was being made as 
happy in the applause the audience 
was giving as the audience had 
just been made by the music the 
artist had given. 

I’m glad to see a young German 
come to America and receive vocif- 
erous acclaim and earn for him- 
self and his native land again a 
warm spot in America’s affection. 
Mr. Ramin is quite liberally self- 
taught. No rules and regulations 
have cramped his style. He has 
developed as vigorously in style as 
he has stupendously in technic; he 
has a technic that’s a joy to ob- 
serve. His technic is like Mr. 
Dupre’s. He can play difficult 
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passages faster than we can hear 
them, and yet not once during the 
recital did we feel that speed was 
an aim. Speed was just one of the 
also-rans; it was there, and it was 
being used, but it didn’t matter at 
all. The thing that mattered, the 
only thing, was a message. 

The Wanamaker console will 
bother even an experienced Ameri- 
can but it didn’t bother Mr. Ramin 
in the least. He was hand-picking 
his registration all over the place, 
all the time; it never stopped the 
flow of his music. From all ap- 
pearances he might have been 
playing that organ for twenty 
years. He likes color and fanciful 
effects but does not run riot over 
them.. His main joy is in the gran- 
deur of grand organ-tone masses. 
For example, he is more success- 
ful in such a number as the great 
G-minor Fantasia and Fugue than 
in the charming little trio-sonatas. 
His choralpreludes showed an 
ability to keep the theme audible 
at all times, but otherwise added 
nothing to his glory. 

And at last someone got an in- 
telligent idea on improvising and 
instead of asking clever techni- 
cians to write trickster themes for 
an artist to try to improvise on, 
Dr. Russell asked Mr. Ramin to 
improvise on the theme of the uni- 
versally-known hymntune St. 
Anne. I am not fond of improvisa- 
tions; their evident stuntishness is 
against them. Mr. Ramin did an 
interesting job, a musical job, and 
one that commands respect; at 
times he was doing even stupend- 
ous music. He improvised in free 
form, perhaps at times in variation 
form, but the theme went every- 
where and turned up in all guises, 
and it was interesting. At the 
close of the improvisation he had 
to play again, and it was undoubt- 
edly another improvisation, this 
time in sprightly mood, rhythmic, 
and most charming. 

And that was Ramin’s New York 
debut. If he wasn’t a happy man 
when that program was over, no 
man ever was. And his audience 
was equally as happy. 

Our distinguished visitors no 
longer show us anything startling- 
ly new or original. The best of 
them have invariably displayed 
some one specialty that has been 
admirable and has won them 
American fame, but organ playing 
has advanced much too far in 
America for us to be shown some- 
thing entirely new. We _ have 
splendid concert organists here, 
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organists who in their respective 
styles will create just as much en- 


thusiasm as any distinguished 
visitor can. That is not the point. 
The point is that progress must be 
made here in America, and if we 
are to make it to best advantage 
we must know what other nations 
are doing. Consider this list of 
distinguished contributors to 
American style: 

Cunningham, English 

Bonnet and Dupre, French 

Bossi and Germani, Italian 

Ramin, German 
And in addition to these execu- 
tants, consider this list of men 
whose names are definitely to go 
down in history because of their 
compositions: 

English, Hollins 

French, Vierne 

German, Karg-Elert 
If we turn now to an entirely dif- 
ferent list of history-makers— 

Albert, King of Belgium 

The Prince of Wales 

Einstein 

Sir Thomas Lipton 

Bernard Shaw (soon to arrive) 


we see what a debt of gratitude we 
owe to Dr. Alexander Russell of 
the Wanamaker Auditoriums for 
his inauguration of the work and 
to Mr. Bernard R. LaBerge for his 
successful and expert continuance 
of it. 

Those whose stock of education 
is already complete need not spend 
money to bring Mr. Ramin to their 
city nor to go to hear him if others 
bring him, but if anyone wants to 
gain firsthand information on how 
Bach is played in Leipzig in the 
school and church around which 
all Bach traditions center, they are 
going to experience the joy of a 
lifetime when they give sympa- 
thetic hearing to Mr. Gunther 
Ramin. Make no mistake about it, 
this German gentleman knows how 
to play the organ and he knows 
why organs are worth playing.— 
TSB, 


CONDUCTING 
By FERDINAND DUNKLEY 

Given a seating arrangement so that 
your choir can see you, playing and 
directing from the console beats all 
hollow the use of a baton and an ac- 
companist. As a matter of fact, 
most of the time all a well-trained 
choir needs is but an occasional nod 
or arm-movement from the director. 

Performing a work like “The 
Messiah” in this way, as we did with 
the New Orleans Music Club, direct- 
ing from the organ, showed the 
value of the 15 full-organ combons 
our organ has. 
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In Comparison with the Good Old Days when a Music Doctor 
Played Batiste and the Audience Enjoyed The Storm 





ITH THE valued co- 
operation of Louis F. 
Mohr & Co. of New 


York City we are able 
to tell our readers about 
the dedication of the Jardine organ 
in St. Mary’s on Feb. 9, 1896. 
1896 PROGRAM 
Gounod, Prelude, organ and tim- 
pani 
“Antiphon,’ Geo. B. Prentice 

(“Composed for the dedication 

of the organ in the old Church, 

Oct. 3, 1886”) 

“Cantate Domino,” Buck 
Batiste, Offertoire Dm 

Played by Dr. Geo. B. Prentice 
Guilmant, Prelude D 

By H. B. Taylor 
Gerrit Smith, Improvisation 
Chaffin, Fantasy (“Written for Dr. 

Smith’s 200th organ recital”) 

By Dr. Gerrit Smith 
Liszt, Fantasia and Fugue on Bach 

By H. H. Wetzler 
“Jubilee Cantata,” Weber 
Bartlett, Toccata E (“Written for 

Dr. Smith’s 200th organ recital’) 

By Dr. Smith 
Guilmant, Son. 5: 

Allegro; Adagio; Scherzo. 

By Wm. E. Mulligan 
“Psalm 150,” Geo. B. Prentice 
E. G. Jardine, Thunder Storm 

By Edward G. Jardine 
Organ Duet: Muller Neuhof, La 

Procession des Vainquers 

H. B. Taylor, gallery console 

G. B. Prentice, chancel console 

The age-old fable was tacked 
onto the playing of Mr. Jardine’s 
Thunder Storm; it was played “by 
request.” At any rate this magni- 
ficent composition, says the pro- 
gram-note was— 

“Intended to give an idea of the 
calmness and repose of Nature, and 
the singing of birds on a summer 
afternoon. The pipe of the shep- 
herd is heard in the distance, then 
echoed from hill to hill, and now 
near by. Rustic dance interrupted 
by distant mutterings of thunder. 

“Approach of the storm. Dist- 
ant thunder is heard, it grows 
louder as the storm comes nearer; 
moaning and rushing of the wind. 
The storm breaks with full viol- 
ence. 

“The storm subsides, the sun 
shines out, the birds sing again, 
and vesper hymn is heard, sung by 
the peasants as a thanksgiving for 
a safe deliverance from the temp- 
est. Finale.” 


And all this was included in the 
“first recital on the new electric 


organs built by Geo. Jardine & 
Son.” 


“The organ,” says the program 
(in another age-old fable that has 
been used thousands of times) 
“possesses some features which 
have not been attempted by other 
organ builders. 

“It is equipped with two con- 
soles, both being movable. . 
each of three manuals and pedal, 
with over fifty speaking stops. 
The Great, Swell, and part of the 
Pedal are located in the gallery 

. the Choir is located at the 
chancel end of the church, a dist- 
ance of 150 feet from the main in- 
strument, as is also the 16’ Bour- 
don of the Pedal Organ, all en- 
closed in an effective swell box, 
operated by electric action.” 

The chancel console had 50’ of 
free cable. Both consoles operated 
the entire organ and had complete 
equipment of “couplers and com- 
bination pedals, all actuated by 
electro-pneumatic action, so easy 
of operation that the performer can 
make all the various changes of 
tonal effect, while playing, with the 
greatest facility. 

“The whole action is constructed 
on the most improved electro- 
pneumatic system, which has been 
introduced by Mr. Jardine for 
several years in some of his finest 
instruments, that have stood the 
test of several years’ use, with the 
greatest success, showing that this 
system is so far perfected as to be 
past the experimental stage. 

“This organ contains an unusual 
number of 16’ and 8’ stops, there 
being five of 16’ and seventeen of 8’ 
pitch, giving it a deep cathedral 
tone . . . The Diapasons are on 
the same scale as those in West- 
minster Abbey. Among the reed 
and solo stops are those of the best 
foreign schools, copied from the 
most celebrated organs of Europe.” 

And these were the high-lights 
in the good old days when they 
were dedicating “the Grand Organ” 
in St. Mary’s. A music doctor 
played a Batiste Offertory and an 
organ builder played The Storm. 
Let us now turn forward some de- 
cades to the— 

1933 PROGRAM 
Marcello, Psalm 19 
Corelli, Prelude 
Bach, Fantasia and Fugue Cm 
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James, Son.: Andante Cantabile 
Weigl, Fantasie 
Hure, Midnight Mass Communion 
Karg-Elert, In Dulci Jubilo 
Jongen, Pensee d’Automne 
Reger, Benedictus 
Widor, 6: Finale 

Mr. Palmer Christian provided 
the 


the entire program, and 
Aeolian-Skinner Organ Co. pro- 


vided the organ. Presumably Mr. 
Raymond Nold provides the com- 
ments on the organ and claims no 
novelty for it unless “one may call 
a return to ancient principles an 
innovation, a return to the prin- 
ciples of the classic organ, the 
organ of the Thomas-Kirche and 
the older French and German 
builders.” 

What Mr. Nold was desiring to 
secure through the artistry of the 
Aeolian-Skinner organization may 
be described by quoting his com- 
ments: 

“Classic influence is noted in 
the emphasis on ensemble, in the 
more complete rounding out of the 
several tonal divisions of the organ 

. The building up of a satis- 
factory ensemble has involved the 
employment of bright-toned Dia- 
pason work, for blend with orches- 
tral instruments and voices as well 
as for ensemble, the curbing of the 
8’ Diapason tone and the enorm- 
ous strengthening of the upper- 
work, the transparent, golden 
toned French reeds, rather than the 
more opaque modern reeds, and 
the substitution of a metal Princi- 
pal, with a completely developed 
chorus, for the all but universal 
open-wood Diapason, with its ob- 
jectionable boom and heavy tread, 
as the main Pedal rank. 

“An interesting detail . . . is the 
Flute Conique in the Swell Organ 

. In the Pedal Organ a Flute 
Ouverte, with its clear and beauti- 
ful tone, replaces the more usual 
and commonplace Bourdon. It may 
be added that there are no stopped 
16’ ranks in the instrument. 

“Thanks to whom thanks—the 
success of this organ is due, in a 
very large measure, to Mr. G. Don- 
ald Harrison of the Aeolian- 
Skinner Organ Co., who has given, 
without stint, of his time to the 
consideration of what may have 
often appeared to him strange 
ideas, whose genius has brought to 
fruition this attempt to realize an 
ideal.” 

As long as art flourishes there 
will be differences of opinion 
among all who are_ interested; 


those who are not interested will, 
as usual, merely continue to say 
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Yes to whatever anyone else tells 
them. This new St. Mary’s organ 
even in its incompleted state 
sounds different, and to my tastes 
it reflects a great step in a very 
right direction. Thirty of its 
eighty-four stops are yet to be 
added. What a tribute to all con- 
cerned that it sounded so satisfy- 
ing, with more than a third of its 
resources still missing. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
CHURCH OF ST. MARY THE VIRGIN 
Aecolian-Skinner Organ Co. 

Stoplist by Raymond Nold. 
Details, voicing, and finishing by G. 
Donald Harrison. 
Dedication recital by Palmer Chris- 
tian, Jan. 11, 1933. 
V 62. R86. S 84. B 22. P 5460. 
PEDAL 3 3/4”: V 7. R10. S 26. 
16 PRINCIPAL 56m 
Diapason (G) 
FLUTE OUVERTE 68 
Flute Conique (S) 
CONTRE-BASSE 44w 
Salicional (P) 
10 2/3 OUINT 44m 
8 Octave 
Flute Ouverte 
Contre-Basse 
6 2/5 GROSSE-TIERCE 32m 
5 1/3 Quint 
4 Doublette (Principal) 
Flute Ouverte 
2 Flute Ouverte 
IV HARMONICS 128 
17-19-21-22 
32 Bombarde 
16 BOMBARDE 10” 56 
Bombarde (G) 
Fagotto (P) 
Bombarde 
Trompette (G) 
Fagotto (P) 
+ Bombarde 
Clarion (G) 
Fagotto (P) 


GREAT 4 1/2”: V 13. 
Basses are on 3 3/4” 
UNCLOSED 
16 PRINCIPAL 61 
8 PRINCIPAL 61 
DIAPASON 61 
FL. HARMONIQUE 61 
GEMSHORN 61 
5 1/3 QUINT 61 
4 PRINCIPAL 61 
OCTAVE 61 
FLUTE COUVERTE 61 
3 1/5 GROSSE-TIERCE 61 
2 1/3 OUINT 61 
2 DOUBLETTE 61 
V HARMONICS 305 
15-17-19-21-22 
16 Bombarde (B) 
8 Trompette (B) 
4 Clarion Harm. (B) 


2) 


mas. 26, 














16-2 
SWELL 6”: V 18. R 25. S 18. 
(Reeds also 6’) 
16 FLUTE CONIQUE 73 
8 PRINCIPAL 73 
ROHRFLOETE 73 
SALICIONAL 7%3 
VOIX CELESTE 73 
VIOLE SOURDINE 73 
VOIX EOLIENNE 73 
4 OCTAVE 7% 
FL. TRIANGULAIRE 73 
SALICET 7%3 
2 SALICETINA 61 
IV SESQUIALTERA 244 
12-17-19-22 
V PLEIN-JEU 305 
15-19-22-26-29 
16 BOMBARDE 73 
8 TROMPETTE 73 
OBOE 73 
VOX HUMANA 7%3 
4 CLARION 7%3 
Tremulant 
POSITIF 8”: V 17. 
(Reeds also 5”) 
16 SALICIONAL 7%3 
8 GEIGEN PRIN. 73 
SPITZFLOETE 73 
FL. TRAVERSIERE 73 
VIOLE %3 
VIOLE CELESTE 7%3 
4 FLUTE D’AMOUR 73 
GEMSHORN 73 
NASARD 61 
PICCOLO 61 
5 TIERCE 61 
3 LARIGOT 61 
3 SESQUIALTERA 305 
12-15-17-19-22 
16 FAGOTTO 73 
8 TRUMPET 73 
CLARINET 73 
4 CLARION 738 
Tremulant 
BOMBARDE 6”: V7. R13. S 7. 
(Brass also 6”) 
ORCH. FLUTE 73 
VIOLE 7% 
VIOLE CELESTE 73 
GRAND FOURNITURE 
427 
8-12-15-19-22-26-29 
16 BOMBARDE 73 
8 TROMPETTE HARM. 73 
4 CLARION HARM. 7%3 
Tremulant 
The Grand Fourniture is to be on 
a separate open chest on 3 3/4” 
wind ; it will be voiced to be the most 
powerful voice on the manuals. 
Blower: 15 h.p. Orgoblo. 


Ri. $17. 


VII 


There is complete elimination of 
the Tibia tribe; not even a forty- 
second cousin is admitted. This 
cleans up the ensemble and puts an 
edge on the tone, an edge that is 
precise and clear. We have none 
of that thickening of ensemble 
which has always accounted for so 
much jumble and rumble; instead 
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there is the clearly-defined, precise 
tone that gives unmixed pleasure 
to the ears, no matter how fortis- 
simo it may become. It is doubt- 
ful if the full organ at St. Mary’s 
could ever be oppressive to sensi- 
tive ears; even a long sustained 
fortissimo on this kind of a clari- 
fied ensemble can remain interest- 
ing, if not even beautiful, and that 
is a great deal more than can be 
said of any full-organ ensemble 
that has a bulky flute in it any- 
where. Fat flutes have died. It is 
for us merely to bury the fatty 
masses and have done with them. 
Their only contribution has been 
the unsavory memory of their con- 
stant reiteration of the unenlight- 
ening monosyllables, “Hoot and 
Boom.” 

There are fifteen reeds at 16’, 8’, 
and 4’ pitch, against eight Diapa- 
sons, and in the 8’ pitch alone there 
are seven reeds against four Dia- 
pasons. To me that also speaks 
volumes. And even then we get 
only half the picture unless we take 
into consideration the particular 
voicing of the Diapasons. Of 16’ 
registers there are seven; four are 
reeds. The 16’ string in the Choir 
points the way. The only manual 
16’ is the Flute Conique, not a 
tenth as bad as the impossible 
Bourdon at that pitch on any 
manual. 

For those who like delicate 
shades and fine blendings of par- 
ticular colors to suit particular 
compositions, the Choir or Positif 
offers maximum possibilities, with 
its independent Nasard, Tierce, and 
Larigot. Take the beautiful Clari- 
net, one of the most expressive and 
capable voices in the orchestra and 
equally delightful and useful in an 
organ, and color its tone with 
selected stops of the Positif, and 
the possibilities are limitless. Or 
take the two 8’ flutes of the Positif 
and color them with certain com- 
binations from the 4’ Gemshorn, 
the Nasard, Tierce, and Larigot, 
and again we have created new and 
very beautiful tones. 

An interesting feature of the en- 
semble is the money invested in 
mixtures. Here is the whole 
manual list: 

V Harmonics 

IV Sesquialtera 

V Plein Jeu 

V Sesquialtera 

VII Grand Fourniture 
In all, twenty-six ranks of mix- 
tures, making five voices; twenty- 
six ranks, only five stops. This 


also helps to account for the elo- 
quent and splendid clarity of en- 
semble. 
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The Pedal Organ has no flue 32’. 
And heaven be praised that it has 
no Bourdon. A pianissimo Bour- 
don works no damage but a forte 
Bourdon is an abomination. There 
are those who like the Pedal Organ 
to boom and bluster around the 
place, but such a Pedal somewhat 
resembles a hippopotamus in a 
watch-maker’s factory that just 
doesn’t fit in with the precision and 
fineness of everything else. 

Mr. Aaron Burr refers, in his re- 
marks to follow, to the verdict on 
the curb. The verdict of the curb 
seemed to be that this is not a Ger- 
man organ, it’s not a French organ, 
it’s not an English organ. Very 
well then, it must either be a 
Chinese organ or an American 
organ, and since the Chinese do not 
have organs, it must be American. 
For all of which we may very well 
congratulate ourselves, since it 
represents quite a vigorous step in 
a very right direction. An experi- 
ment? Hardly. Rather a house- 
cleaning. Just getting rid of stuff 
that has done the organ no good, 
has out-lived its day, and is unfit 
and improper for such a service as 
it must meet in the Church of St. 
Mary the Virgin. 

And therein has another organ- 
ist made possible another great 
organ, enriching the Town of Great 
Organs with quite a distinctive in- 
strument that no doubt could be 
recognized among dozens of its 
contemporaries. Mr. Nold’s own 
remarks have probably made him 
the victim of wrong interpretation. 
I do not believe he intends to say 
that this is a French organ or a 
German organ, but rather that he 
has gone back to these sources and 
utilized from them their best 
features to incorporate into this in- 
strument in place of the features 
of our own methods which he 
could not approve. By this pro- 
cess he has produced, I believe, 
an ensemble that is more American 
than anything else, merely because 
we Americans are anxious to learn 
from other nations whereas other 
nations will not accept an Ameri- 
can idea even when it is good.— 


TS. 


THE RECITAL 

By AARON Burr 
Dedication of the new organ }ro- 
duced such an audience as is not 
frequently assembled. It is notori- 
ous that organists themselves like 
to stay away from organ recitals 
better than some of the outer pub- 
lic does. If we want the public to 
listen to us perhaps we ought to 
listen more to each other! In this 
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case it was a pleasant surprise to 
find St. Mary’s well filled ten 
minutes before recital time and the 
organ world well represented with 
the public. The organists were 
there in force; the audience was in- 
fested with them. 

Mr. Palmer Christian harked 
our memory back to his appear- 
ance a year or two ago at Riverside 
Church. He made a lasting im- 
pression at the time with God's 
Time Is Best, the St. Anne Fugue, 
and the Sowerby Passacaglia. The 
impression was of a player of style 
and capacity, which is _praise- 
worthy and quite different from 
manner and facility which are more 
often encountered. God’s Time Is 
Best, though simplicity itself, is a 
thing of depth and will unfailingly 
plumb the capacity of the player. 
The St. Anne Fugue showed a dis- 
position that regarded not trifles 
but moulded masses and contours 
in a big way. The Sowerby Pas- 
sacaglia, heard only that day, ought 
to be done again in New York. 

The St. Mary’s program was of 
good effect in the first three num- 
bers. The Psalm XIX of Mar- 
cello opened the works like an in- 
vocation. Diapasons and reeds 
were heard as in dialogue and were 
of fine voice. The Corelli Prelude, 
a thing of antique thoughtfulness, 
discovered a searching quiet voice 
accompanied perhaps by the Flute 
d’Amour which was mentioned in 
the specification notes. Here again 
was that type of simple serene 
music which demands of the per- 
former such an_ unfailing poise. 
There are no fireworks to blind the 
critical eye. The Fantasie and 
Fugue in C minor was thrilling. 
Here again the moulding of con- 
tours was broad, perhaps heavy. 
The thing had weight, as we think 
it should have. It is not always 
necessary that the inner voices 
should dominate the fugue. There 
is the importance of the mass to 
be thought of which the highly ac- 
centuated display of inner tints 
tends to unbalance. It might be 
Mr. Christian’s belief that the 
upper voice carries the whole 
chorus. The idea appeals and the 
performance showed the aptitude 
and individuality that can be called 
style. 

The central portion of the pro- 
gram, consisting of five numbers 
bearing the tinge of modern ex- 
pectancy, were ideally suited to 
show the extremes of utterance 
that could be brought forth from 
the new organ. In spite of all that 
Mr. Walter Lindsay has so ably 
said about this expectant music, 
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pregnant with a phantom only, it 
does employ, indisputably, an in- 
finite diversity and disparity of 
materia acoustica and people do 
want to hear this variety of sounds, 
whether musical or no, out of each 
new instrument. So James, Huré, 
Karg-Elert and Jongen “did gyre 
and gimble in the wabe.” Cough, 
hiccough, and the mad laughter are 
not beyond the uttermost reaches 
of the modern organ, 

The healthy horseplay of the 
Widor Finale was welcome to 
these jaded ears, reminding us of 
our own grand old Father William 
of the organ world and what we’ve 
read about the sort of organ he 
plays. Eavesdropping on the curb 
we overheard it said that this organ 
is a French type and not, as some 
say, a German Silbermann. We 
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tried to get excited over it but 
couldn’t. To us it is all one. 

We are interested in the man 
who plays and the music he inter- 
prets. His rhythms and phrasings 
mean much to us; the stops he 
draws mean little. Mr. Christian’s 
methods are satisfying; his technic 
is dependable; he seems to have 
poetical insight and plays with in- 
terest and understanding that are 
capacious. The title pages of 
Widor bear aloft like a guidon the 
admonition “Soar Above.” What 
does this mean but to stand beyond 
precocity and dally not with trivi- 
alities, be not precocious, deliver 
the message for the strength that 
is in it and not for its outward trap- 
pings? We're convinced Palmer 
Christian has capacities to fullfil 
all of this. 


Northwestern University Organ 


Notable Results Achieved by the W. W. Kimball Company Include 
A Diapason Chorus of Pure Tin on the Great 


By WILLIAM H. BARNES, Mus Doc. 







49)HE Kimball Company have 
— just completed for North- 
western University, in 
Thorne Auditorium, an- 
other large college organ 
that will undoubtedly add to their 
reputation, when it comes to be 
heard by the discerning. 

In this case the builder was handi- 
capped, as he so frequently is in 
these days of the acoustical engineer, 
by an over-padded and thoroughly 
non-resonant room. I suppose the 
only thing that all our builders can 
do about this matter of acoustically 
dead auditoriums is to grin and bear 
it, and to so design and voice their 
instruments that they will sound to 
the best advantage possible under 
the most trying conditions under 
which organs can sound. For it cer- 
tainly seems that more and more of 
our public auditoriums and even 
churches are being subjected to this 
villainous acoustical treatment, and 
unless the whole race of acoustical 
engineers can be dane away with, as 
has been vehemently advocated for 
organ architects, in some quarters, I 
don’t see anything much better to 
look forward to along this line. 

This tribe will doubtless prove as 
full of vitality and as difficult to dis- 
pose of as the organ architects—Mr. 
Skinner says, “You can’t kill an or- 
gan architect.” So the Kimball 
Company are by no means unique 
among the builders in having to 
place a large and magnificently de- 
signed organ in a location where it 


is sure to lose some of its effective- 
ness, due to poor acoustical con- 
ditions. This has happened so fre- 
quently the past few years with so 
many builders that it is getting to 
be the rule rather than the exception. 

However, to make the organ 
sound really effective under these 
trying conditions is a feather in the 
cap of the builder. 

These auditoriums that are dead 
acoustically are particularly trying 
on the kind of ensemble and bright 
chorus reeds and mixtures which are 
becoming more and more the kind 
of thing that is wanted in the mod- 
ern organ. The treatment of these 
registers must necessarily be differ- 
ent in such a room from the more 
resonant auditorium. Only bitter 
experience will teach what can be 
done and what cannot. 

The Kimball Company having had 
this experience were prepared for 
these conditions, and so avoided 
some of the heartaches and worries 
that have been the lot of some less 
experienced builders in attempting 
to build a large organ, with lots of 
brilliant reeds, and mixtures, for an 
auditorium that is poor for the 
sounding of just this sort of tone. 

A most conscientious and hard- 
working committee of the music de- 
partment of the University went in- 
to the organ problem in a very intel- 
ligent manner. The specification 
that was finally decided upon was 
designed by Mr. Herbert E. Hyde of 
the W. W. Kimball Co., after very 











careful study of 


serve comment. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
W. W. Kimball Co. 

V 42. R47. S 65. B16. P 3308. 

PEDAL: V 3. R 3. S 16. 

EXPRESSIVE 

32 Acoustic Bass 

16 DIAPASON 560w 
Diapason (G) 

Dulciana (C) 
BOURDON 56sw 
Bourdon (S) 
Gamba (L) 

8 Diapason 
Diapason (G 16’) 
Bourdon 

4 Diapason 
Bourdon 

16 TROMBONE 44 
Waldhorn (S) 

8 Trombone 
Chimes (L) 

GREAT: V 11. R 13. S 12. 

EXPRESSIVE 

16 DIAPASON 73 (49t) 

8 DIAPASON-1 73 (61t) 
DIAPASON-2 73 
HARM. FLUTE 7%3 
VIOLA 73 

zs OCTAVE 73t 
HARM. FLUTE 73t 

2 2/3 TWELFTH 73t 

2 FIFTEENTH 73t 

III MIXTURE 183t 

17-19-22 

8 TROMBA 73 
Chimes (L) 

SWELL: V 16. R 19. S 18. 

16 BOURDON 73 

8 GEIGEN DIAP. 73 
ROHRFLOETE 73 (61t) 
FL. DOLCE 73 (61t) 
FL. CELESTE 73 (61t) 
SALICIONAL 73 (62t) 
VOIX CELESTE 73 (62t) 

4 OCTAVE 7%3 
FL. TRAVERSO 73 

2 FLAUTINO 61 

ITI MIXTURE 183 

15-19-22 
16 WALDHORN 73 
8 TRUMPET 73 
OBOE 73 
VOX HUMANA 2r 146 
CLARION 7%3 
Harp (C) 
Harp-Celesta (C) 
Tremulant Vox 
Tremulant 

The two ranks of the Vox 

Humana are playable together or 

either rank alone, by means of tripli- 

cate pistons in the left Swell key- 
cheek. 

CHOIR: V 6. R 6. § 12. 

16 Dulciana 

8 ENGLISH DIAP. 7%3 


HOO He 
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the conditions. 
Some of the unusual features de- 
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DULCIANA 97%m16’ (61t) 
CONCERT FLUTE 85w 
4 Dulciana 
Concert Flute 
2 2/3 NASARD 61 


2 Dulciana 
PICCOLO 61 

8 CLARINET 7%3 
HARP 49 

t Harp-Celesta 
Tremulant 


SOLO (L): V 6. R6. S 7%. 

8 FL. MIRABILIS h 73w 
GAMBA 85m16’ 
GAMBA CELESTE 73 
TUBA MIRABILIS 7%3 
FRENCH HORN 7%3 
ENGLISH HORN %3 
CHIMES 20 
Tremulant 

COUPLERS 38: 
Ped.: P-4. G-8-4. S-8-4. 


C-8-4. L-8-4. 

Gt.: G-16-8-4. S-16-8-4. C-16-8-4. 
L-16-8-4. 

Sw.: S-16-8-4. L-8. 

Ch.: S-16-8-4. C-16-8-4. L-8. 


L (Solo): G-16-8-4. L-16-8-4. 

The one-section couplers are all 
located with the stop-knobs of their 
respective divisions. 


ACCESSORIES 

Combons 46: P-8. G-8. S-8. 
C-8. L-6. T-8. Capture System, 
with Setter under left edge of 
Choir; Combination Lock; Pedal 
combons operated at will from man- 
ual combons of same number, by 
means of Onoroffs located to the 
right of manual combon groups; 
Tutti combons operated in duplicate 
by toe-studs right of the crescendo 
shoes. The 8 toe-studs left of the 
shoes operate Tutti combons; these 
left and right groups are located 
logically from the center outward. 

Crescendos 5: G. S. C. L. Regis- 
ter. Crescendo Coupler: All shut- 
ters to No. 3 (Master) shoe. Kim- 
ball’s special Crescendo-Arranger by 
which any set of shutters may be 
coupled to any shoe—the famous 
sliding-knob device (located above 
right to top manual). 

Reversibles 8: Harp Sostenuto; 
Chimes Sostenuto; Chimes Soft; 
etc., including manual-to-pedal coup- 
lers operated by pistons to the left 
of each manual group. 

Tutti Cancel. 

Electric clock. 

Solid music-rack. 

Bench of adjustable height. 

Deagan percussion. 


In the first place, a departure from 
the standard practise of the Kimball 
Company (and I believe from any 
builder in this country) was to make 
the entire Diapason chorus, from the 
16’ Diapason through to the 3r. mix- 
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ture, of pure tin. All pipes 4’ long 
and shorter are made of this metal. 
This is getting back to what old 
Hopkins & Rimbault said in their 
work, The Organ: “Of all materials 
used in pipe-making that which is 
unquestionably the best is pure tin.” 
I was interested to note in going 
through Mr. Steinmeyer’s factory in 
Germany this summer that he was 
employing a very high percentage of 
tin in all his Diapasons and mixtures. 
There seems to be something 
about pure tin that will produce a 
blend from pipes made of it that can- 
not be otherwise obtained. There is 
a silver quality and brightness about 
this pure tin Diapason chorus which 
I believe is distinctly worth while. 
At the present price of tin, which 
is lower than it has been for years, 
the additional expense is not so 
much of an item, and it surely seems 
worth while more generally to adopt 
pure tin for the Diapason chorus. 
The organ is straight, except for a 
unit Dulciana and an octave borrow 
on the Choir Concert Flute. I do 
not believe that this very limited de- 
parture from the straight would 
alarm even the purists. It was nec- 
essary here because of lack of space. 
The Pedal is augmented in the 
customary manner, and is quite com- 
plete and varied. With both a 16’ 
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A SUGGESTION 
Any new reader of T.A.O. who 
happens to be confused by the few 
abbreviations used in our stoplists is 
invited to ignore them and he will 
still have more information left than 
is usually available. Our abbrevi- 
ations, most of them very obvious, 
are used to add technical details of 
mterest chiefly to those who are ex- 
perts in organ-building matters. 
These abbreviations in no way inter- 
fere with the data commonly pub- 
lished and are not essential for be- 
ginners. However, an unusually 
complete key to all abbreviations is 
published in six or eight issues each 
year for the benefit of any who want 
to gain the maximum reliable fact 
from. any given specification and 
who are so conversant with organ 
matters that “ow” readily suggests 
“open wood,” “h” immediately im- 
plies “harmonic,” and “t” stands for 
‘tin,” etc. etc. Organ building is an 
exact science and the beginner need 
not be worried if he finds that its ab- 
breviations are not always clear to 
his mind. The true cause for worry 
would be an attitude of mind that 
would induce a beginner to be satis- 
fied with little information when 
much can be readily available. 
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Dulciana and 16’ Gamba, it is 
equipped with two strengths of 
string tone, which is unusual for an 
organ of this size. A thoroughly in- 
dependent “bearded wood” or Vio- 
lone would possibly be a valuable ad- 
dition, but I doubt its necessity. 

The console is worthy of special 
mention. A great deal of study was 
made of measurements and_ the 
relative and most convenient loca- 
tion for all the controls. A slightly 
different angle was finally deter- 
mined for the crescendo. The com- 
bination action (capture system) is 
remotely located and in addition the 
whole console part of the action is 
cushioned, so that this action is 
about the last word in silence, as well 
as speed. 

These refinements and improve- 
ments make this one of the most 
convenient and efficient consoles I 
have yet seen. 

I hear from various builders of 
their development and improvement 
of many parts of their action during 
recent times. Many of our builders 
are spending much more time and 
study on improvements, both me- 
chanical and tonal. I have no doubt 
that this attitude is going to prove 
very salutary to the art of organ 
building. 

The Kimball Company have made 
good use of the time they have de- 
voted to investigation and improve- 
ments both tonal and mechanical, 
and this example of their work in 
Thorne Auditorium is the high 
point they have reached to date. 

The, stoplist reproduced herewith 
is more or less typical of some half- 
dozen other four-manual organs this 
company have built in the past year 
or two for colleges and universities, 
and is certainly fine for a moderate- 
sized four-manual concert organ 
built along classical lines, with plenty 
of modern orchestral color as well. 


—JERUSALEM— 
Archibald Sessions, of South Man- 
chester, Conn., in Paris for a year 
as organist of the American Church 
there, went to Jerusalem in January 
for six recitals on the new Austin in 
the Y.M.C.A. He also gave a recital 
in Robert College, Istanbul. Win- 
slow Cheney of Brooklyn substituted 
for him in the American Church. 


—ARTHUR POISTER— 
The Los Angeles Symphony on Jan. 
22 presented Mr. Poister’s Choral 
‘Symphony,’ the composer at the or- 
gan. We presume this famous 
young organist has given the organ 
the importance of a solo instrument 
and has thus added another Concerto 
to the rapidly growing concert liter- 
ature for organ and orchestra. 
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Small but Excellent 


Kilgen Organ in Chicago Church 
to Mr. Courboin’s Ideas 
By WM. H. BARNES, Mus.Doc. 

ST. ANDREW’S, CHICAGO 

In the various discussions of the 
small organ which have appeared 
from time to time in these columns, 
the problem of getting the maximum 
variety and contrast from a small 
instrument has claimed attention. 
When to this problem is added the 
necessity of making such an instru- 
ment truly effective in a_ large 
church, we have a further compli- 
cation to consider. Ordinarily, a 
small organ is placed in a small 
church, and the matter of obtaining 
sufficient volume is not particularly 
difficult with one good Diapason and 
a good chorus reed. But in a church 
seating a thousand or more people, 
in addition to the usual care that 
must be exercised to get sufficient 
variety of tone, further thought 
must be used to get sufficient vol- 
ume and dignity of tone. 

This was the problem presented to 
George Kilgen & Son in designing a 
fairly small organ for St. Andrew’s 
Catholic Church in Chicago. It 
could only be a two-manual with 
about twenty tonal elements that 
would count for something in the en- 
semble. Vox Humana and Chimes 
were thrown in as_ trimmings, 
though of course neither one counts 
in the ensemble. Mr. Charles M. 
Courboin is not only one of the 
world’s greatest organists, but what 
is even more rare, a combination of 
fine organist and designer of organs. 
He knows very much about tone and 
ensemble and how they may best be 
produced; and then knows how to 
employ what he has designed in the 
most effective manner possible. 

Consequently, with a great deal of 
anticipation I went to hear Mr. 
Courboin open this organ, especial- 
ly as it was one of the first instru- 
ments the Kilgens have built since 
he became associated with them 
officially as tonal director and de- 
signer, 

Contrary to what some of us 
might consider expedient to do in 
this size organ, there is virtually no 
borrowing, unification, even dup!ex- 
ing. It is in reality a straight organ, 
and under the circumstances of a 
comparatively small one in a very 
large church, it was no doubt much 
the wisest thing to spend the maxi- 
mum of available money for pipes 
and the minimum for mechanism. 
As Mr. Courboin and myself think 
so much alike, as to what constitutes 
a good organ, it is impossible for me 
to criticize anything he has done in 
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this organ but rather to commend it 
heartily for our readers to study and 
ponder. I can do this the more free- 
ly since the plan is not mine, but one 
which suits me better than if it were. 

Beginning with the Great organ, 
the softest stop, and in fact the only 
pp voice in the organ, is the Dulci- 
ana. There was no point in this big 
church in wasting money on a num- 
ber of very soft registers. The 
Dulciana with the box closed (the 
whole organ is enclosed, in two 
separate chambers) gives a lovely 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
ST. ANDREW’S R. C. CHURCH 
Geo. Kilgen & Son Inc. 
Stoplist by Charles M. Courboin 
Organist, Miss Sibyl N. Dolan 
V 19. R 24. S 30. B 6. P 1663. 
PEDAL: V 3. R 3. S 8. 
32 Resultant Bourdon 
16 SUB-BASS 44w 
BOURDON 32 
Bourdon (S) 
Sub-Bass 
Bourdon (S) 
Gamba (G) 
16 TROMBONE 32 
GREAT: V 6. R11. S 12. 
EXPRESSIVE 
8 DIAPASON 7%3w 
DULCIANA 73 
Doppelfloete 53 
With Ped. Bourdon 
MELODIA 73 
GAMBA 73 
4 OCTAVE 7% 
FLAUTO D’AMORE 7%3 
Ripieno Minore 122 
IlI-V_ Ripieno Maggiore 183 
VIII _ _Ripieno Fondamente 
8 Tromba 53 
With Ped. Trombone 
CHIMES 20 
Tremulant 
SWELL: V 10. R10. S 10. 
16 BOURDON 73 
8 GEIGEN DIAP. 73 
ROHRFLOETE 73 
SALICIONAL 73 
VOIX CELESTE 61 
HARMONIC FLUTE 73 
FLAUTINO 61 
CORNOPEAN 73 
OBOF 73 
VOX HUMANA 7% 
Tremulant 
COUPLERS 12: 
Ped.: G-8. S-8-4. 
Gt.: G-16-8-4. S-16-8-4. 
Sw.: S-16-8-4. 
ACCESSORIES 
Combons 18. 
Crescendos 3: G. S. Register. 
4 Cancels, 2 Reversibles. 
Console is all-electric. 
Blower, 3 h.p. 
Chimes, Liberty No. 1 made es- 
pecially for Kilgen installations. 
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echo effect. Next a mild Melodia, 
and a fine Doppelfloete. An inde- 
pendent 4’ Flute and then a very 
large and powerful Diapason with 
Octave in exactly the right propor- 
tion to it. Then the first Ripieno 
which draws an 8’ and 4’ rank and 
12th and 15th. Then the larger 
Ripieno which draws another 8’ and 
4’ and adds 17th, 19th and 22nd, so 
that the harmonic structure of the 
Diapason chorus is complete except 
for a Double. 

The Great Tromba is particularly 
noteworthy, as it is a departure 
from the chorus-reed voicing that 
Kilgen have heretofore done. It is 
on 8” wind, and has to some extent 
the fire of a real Trumpet, and yet 
has considerable body of tone be- 
sides. It is a fine contrast to the 
Swell Cornopean which is a magnifi- 
cent real Trumpet quality. On 
these two chorus reeds lies the 
secret of the grandeur and effec- 
tiveness of this small organ in this 
very large church. 

These two registers prove con- 
clusively to me that few registers are 
required for a really satisfying en- 
semble, if the two dominating chorus 
reeds are of the right character and 
quality. This full Great with the 
Swell Cornopean coupled at 16-8-4 
produces a real blaze of fine organ 
tone that is quite unbelievably satis- 
fying. One has actually to hear it to 
believe it possible. The ordinary 
emasculated chorus-reed tone, or the 
honkey Tuba type, will not do this to 
the ensemble, but this brighter, 
tone will. Mr. Courboin knows this 
and therefore placed great emphasis 
on getting just the right degree of 
brightness from these reeds. 

The Kilgens are to be congratu- 
lated on the way this scheme has 
been carried out. Mr. Frank Sauter 
of the Kilgen staff finished the or- 
gan, and I know from past exferi- 
ence (by the work he did for me on 
the organ at home) that he is about 
the last word in an organ finisher. 
When he gets through with the 
regulating and finishing of the reeds 
in an organ, they are there for good; 
an organ that has been so finished 
will show signs of it for many years 
to come, unless the pipes are sub- 
sequently butchered by some incom- 
petent tuner. 

The Swell Organ is quite conven- 
tional, with the Salicional and Voix 
Celeste quite broad but fairly power- 
ful. The Great Gamba is kept on 
the loud side also, as in so large a 
place these voices would be apt to 
be trifling otherwise. The Swell 
Diapason is a real Geigen, and is a 
surprisingly good solo register with 
Tremulant. 
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In the Pedal a Diapason would of 
course have been preferable to the 
Sub-Bass, but there was literally no 
room in the chambers for it, and the 
big Trombone puts a bottom under 
the full organ. With the big reeds 
and Diapason chorus the organ cer- 
tainly needs a bottom under it. | 

I am positive that any discerning 
organist hearing Mr. Courboin’s re- 
cital on this organ from down in the 
church would be certain that he was 
playing a large three-manual if not 
a four. It can be done—with the 
right sort of chorus reeds—with a 
very limited number of stops, and 
the “specification” given here gives 
the stoplist complete, but unfortu- 
nately cannot describe in words any 
more than I have been able to do, 
what a magnificent effect is possible 
from two chorus reeds and a fine 
Diapason chorus when associated 
with a rather small and convention- 
al group of subsidiary voices. 


| AS 
PAWLING, N. Y. 
METHODIST CHURCH 
Wicks Pipe Organ Co. 
Dedicated Dec. 4, 1932, recital by L. 
H. Sanford, M.S.M. 
V 10. R10. S 22. B10. P 689. 
PEDAL 4”: V1. R1. S 5. 
16 BOURDON 7% x 9 44 
Stopped Flute (S) 
8 Bourdon 
Stopped Flute (S) 
Salicional (S) 
GREAT 4”: V 4. R4. S 6. 
EXPRESSIVE 
8 DIAPASON 40 61 
DULCIANA 56 61 
MELODIA 3 3/8 x 4 73 
4 OCTAVE 54 61 
Melodia 
8 CHIMES 21 
SWELL 4”: V 5. R 5. S 11. 
16 ST. FLUTE 97 
8 DIAPASON 44 73 
Stopped Flute 
SALICIONAL 60 85 
VOIX CELESTE 61 61 
4 Stopped Flute 
Salicional 
2 2/3 Stopped Flute 
2 Stopped Flute 
8 CORNOPEAN 3%” 73 
(Synthetic Oboe) 
Chimes (G) 
Tremulant 
COUPLERS 11: 
P: G. 5. 
(;: G-16-8-4. S-16-8-4. 
S: S-16-8-4. 
ACCESSORIES 
Combons 6: G 3. S 3. On double- 
touch, controlling Pedal. 
Crescendos 2: G. S. 
Chimes, Liberty, by the Kohler- 
liebich Co. 
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READING, PA. 
First CONGREGATIONAL 
M. P. Moller Inc. 

Stoplist by Ira Ruth, organist of the 
church, and H. M. Ridgely repre- 
senting the builder. 

Finishing by R. O. Whitelegg and 
L. B. Butterbaugh. 

Dedicated Nov. 13, 1932. 

V 34. R 34. S 79. B 37. P 2364. 

PEDAL 5”: V 2. R2. S 18. 

32 Resultant 

16 DIAPASON 44 

Diapason (G) 
BOURDON 44 
Bourdon (S) 
Dulciana (C) 

10 2/3 Bourdon 

8 Diapason 
Bourdon 
Concert Flute (C) 
Dulciana (C) 
Gemshorn (G) 
Viole d’Orchestre (S) 

16 Tuba (G) 
Fagotto (S) 

8 Tuba (G) 
Cornopean (S) 
Chimes (E) 

GREAT 5”: V 10. R10. S 19. 

I¢XPRESSIVE 

16 DIAPASON-2 85m 

8 DIAPASON-1 73m 
Diapason-2 
DOPPELFLOETE 73w 
MELODIA 73w 
GEMSHORN 73m 

4 DIAPASON 61m 
Diapason-2 
Melodia 


2 2/3 TWELFTH 61m 


2 FIFTEENTH 61m 
11/3 NINETEENTH 61m 
Ill Mixture 12-15-19 
16 TUBA 7% 85r 
8 Tuba 
4 Tuba 
8 Harp (C) 
Chimes (E) 
4 Harp (C) 
Tremulant 








Want it Accurate? 


If a stoplist is published before the 
organ is built, there can be no guar- 
antee that it stands a better than 
10% chance of being the. true stop- 
list of the organ. Yet these last- 
minute changes in an organ stop- 
list sometimes are of greater artis- 
tic importance than anything else in 
the entire scheme. These changes 
are like the finishing touches an 
artist puts on his canvas. There- 
fore these columns aim to publish 
stoplists of new organs only after 
the instruments have been installed, 
so that readers of T.A.O. may have 
confidence in the accuracy of the 
stoplists presented herewith for 
their consideration. 
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SWELL 5% Vo12. Rte. 
16 BOURDON 97wm 
8 DIAPASON 73m 
CHIMNEY FLUTE 73m 
Bourdon 
SALICIONAL 73m 
V. D’ORCHESTRE %3m 
VOIX CELESTE 61m 


S 20. 


4 Bourdon 
Salicional 

2 2/3 NASARD 61m 
Bourdon 

2 FIFTEENTH 61m 
Bourdon 


1 3/5 TIERCE 61m 

II] Mixture 12-15-17 

16 FAGOTTO 73r 

8 CORNOPEAN 73r 
Fagotto 
VOX HUMANA 73r 

4 Cornopean 
Tremulant 

CHOIR 7%”: V 6. R 6. S 15. 

16 DULCIANA 9%m 

8 DIAPASON 73m 
CONCERT FLUTE 85wm 
QUINTADENA 73m 


Dulciana 

4 Concert Flute 
Dulciana 

2 2/3 Dulciana 

2 Concert Flute 
Dulciana 


8 CLARINET 7%3r 
FRENCH HORN 73r 
HARP 61b 
Chimes (E) 

4 Harp 
Tremulant 

EcHo 5”: 

8 ECHO FLUTE 73w 
MUTED VIOLIN 73m 

4 Echo Flute 
Muted Violin 

8 VOX HUMANA 6i1r 
CHIMES 21t 
Tremulant 

PROCESSIONAL 5”: 

8 VIOLIN DIAPASON 3%m 

ACCESSORIES 

27 Couplers. 

35 Combons, manual combons 
control Pedal on second touch. 

5 Crescendos: G.S.C.E. Reg. 

Reversible: All shutters to Swell 
shoe. 

Onoroffs: Chimes Dampers, Harp 

Dampers. 

Deagan percussion. 
Kinetic blower. 


—NEW CHOIR— 
Laurence V. Dilsner’s new choir 
of 25 voices which he organized in 
September 1932 when appointed to 
the First Presbyterian, Cranford, 
N. J., gave its second musicale in 
the church Dec. 29, singing 
Maunder’s “Bethlehem;” the first 
musical, Nov. 27, featured Gou- 
nod’s “Gallia.” 





A Preface 


In the belief that our readers will 
find greater pleasure and profit in 
reading Mr. Hawke’s discussion in 
this issue if they know a little more 
about him and St. Mark’s, we pre- 
face his article. 

Mr. Hawke and Mr. Ernest White 
left their home in Canada and came 
to New York some seven years ago, 
youthful but exceedingly serious and 
high-idealed organists. They were 
then and still are like twin brothers. 
They went the complete round, visit- 
ing famous and unknown churches 
alike. They were out to learn. Mr. 
White specialized in concert playing 
of the Farnam style, and is one of 
Mr. Farnam’s most brilliant pupils; 
Mr. Hawke turned his attention 
with equal zeal to becoming an ex- 
pert in church music—high-church 
music. 

“T came to New York,” says Mr. 
Hawke, “seeking a definite fie!'d in 
church music, and strange to say, I 
found it in the little Church of St. 
Edward the Martyr.” He had not 
been there two years when the op- 
portunity for better work sought him 
and he went to St. Mark’s in Phila- 
delphia. Mr. White also migrated 
to Philadelphia, filling the vacancy 
caused by the death of the late S. 
Wesley Sears, in the justly noted St. 
James’ Church. 

The two men are carrying out the 
idea of mutual criticism often urged 
in these pages: “We strongly criti- 
cize each other, even to the point of 
warring on our differences. 
over my service lists with him, he 
gets me to listen to his organ pieces, 
and we do not spare each other in 
our remarks.” 

This March Mr. Hawke’s boys of 
St. Mark’s will sing in Mr. Stokow- 
ski’s production of “Parsifal,” a se- 
lection based not upon personalities 
but on the boys’ tone and rhythm. 
The St. Mark’s boys have had to be 
particular in all details of their 
work. 

“We work out our services,” says 
Mr. Hawke in a personal letter, 
“with the same regard for detail as 
the producer of a stage play. Our 
cues are taken up promptly, our 
meanings are driven home with 
proper inflections and _phrasings. 
There is no feeling either of time 
wasted or of hurry; it is all syn- 
chronized. 

“We know that if the choir pro- 
cession leaves the choir-room ninety 
seconds before eleven o’clock, they 
will enter the church door at precise- 
ly eleven. I cannot see the choir en- 
ter, for I am in a side gallery and 
they come in around the corner, but 
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I know they are there—thanks to an 
efficient assistant choirmaster. 

“We can always tell the length of 
time it will take from the end of the 
sermon until the end of the Mass, 
depending upon the music used. We 
tell the master of ceremonies just 
how many verses we will sing in the 
Sequence hymn, so that he can start 
his Gospel procession at the proper 
time and reach the choir steps just 
as we finish. Of course none of this 
would be possible without Father 
Vernon’s active cooperation. He is 
such a rare rector. His taste is as 
good in music as it is in literature 
or any other art. Our services will 
be much better five years from to- 
day if we can keep on in this way.” 

The rector’s name does not appear 
anywhere on the four-page leaflet of 
services of the week, but the name 
of the organist appears as a foot- 
note to the service of evensong. Mr. 
Hawke is enabled to spend his en- 
tire time and energy in devotion to 
his church work alone; nothing else 
matters. 

Let the reader approach Mr. 
Hawke’s remarks as coming from 
one who is intensely occupied with 
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the ideal of providing true church 
music for a truly churchly service in 
which it is never necessary to enter- 
tain the chairman of the music com- 
mittee with Moonlight and Roses, 
nor the minister with the latest ar- 
rangement of the Sextette from 
Lucia. Music in St. Mark’s is be- 
ing permitted to approach the ideal; 
there is no interference. What a 
happy situation it is, and all too 
rare. 

The organ was originally built by 
the Austin Organ Co. in 1902, with 
a String Organ added some years 
later from the Wanamaker organ 
shop. Dr. Audsley was called in 
consultation about adding a Diapa- 
son chorus, which was later accom- 
plished to specifications of Senator 
Emerson L. Richards, the work be- 
ing carried out by Midmer-Losh Inc. 
in 1926. In T.A.O. for April 1927 
will be found full details of this ex- 
tensive Diapason chorus addition— 
which includes a chorus on 334” 
wind, a 5r Schulze Mixture on the 
same, and a high-pressure chorus on 
wind from 334” to 12”, with most 
of iton 74%”. The instrument now 
contains about 115 ranks. 


Music in the Episcopal Church 


A Discussion of the Principles of Episcopal Music and Details of 
Their Application in St. Mark’s, Philadelphia 


By H. WILLIAM HAWKE, Mus.Bac. 


XDHERE has been much dis- 
VEX cussion devoted to church 
music in different maga- 
f zines on religious matters ; 
we have heard about uni- 
fied services, in which a central 
thought predominates, but we have 
overlooked the fact that all this 
was established many years ago, 
and that the Episcopal and Roman 
Catholic Churches have a definite 
teaching for each Sunday and feast 
in the year. It is our task to bring 
the music into line with this teach- 
ing matter, and the creation of 
suitable musical programs for each 
Sunday is a matter of understand- 
ing the teaching of the church. 
The principal service in the 
Episcopal and Catholic Churches 
is the Mass, or Holy Communion, 
as it is popularly called in English. 
We have certain musical portions 
which are invariable (called the 
Ordinary), and which include the 
Kyrie Eleison, Credo, Sanctus, 
Benedictus, Agnus Dei, Gloria in 
Excelsis. We have certain por- 
tions called the Proper, which in- 
clude Introit, Gradual, Alleluia or 
Tract, Sequence, Offertory, Com- 


munion; and which also include 
the Collect, Epistle and Gospel, and 
the Preface. All other Offices of 
the Day would take their theme 
from the Propers of the Mass, es- 
pecially from the Collect, Epistle 
and Gospel; there is always a defi- 
nite teaching to be learned from 
these, it is always possible to select 
hymns to amplify the thoughts 
which they contain; it is always 
possible to select an anthem or 
motet which will correspond. 
Canon 47% of the American 
Church tells us that it shall be the 
duty of every minister to appoint 
for use in his congregation hymns 
or anthems from those authorized 
by the rubric, and, with such as- 
sistance as he may see fit to employ 
from persons skilled in music, to 
give order concerning the tunes to 
be sung in his church. It shall be 
his especial duty to suppress all 
light and unseemly music, and all 
irreverence in the performance. It 
is not often that the choirmaster 
has the privilege of selecting the 
hymns, but he generally is given 
full liberty with regard to the 
anthems; it would be his privilege 
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to select the hymns if rectors were 
aware that he understood the serv- 
ices of the church. 

It requires time to select music 
for the church services; it requires 
that the Collect, Epistle and Gos- 
pel be read, that the Propers of the 
Mass be examined, and that a defi- 
nite idea of the meaning of each 
service is established. There are 
many helps to which one may have 
reference, particularly the English 
Hymnal, which has a section on 
page 914, called Hymns Arranged 
for Sundays and Holy Days; also, 
the publication prepared and 
printed for the Joint Commission 
on Church Music, 1931, published 
by H. W. Gray Co.; although this 
latter cannot always be faithfully 
depended upon, as it too frequently 
compromises between Catholic and 
Protestant viewpoints, and the par- 
ticular needs of each parish must 
be brought to bear upon it. We 
use the American Hymnal in our 
services at St. Mark’s, Philadelphia, 
with additions from the English 
Hymnal and Songs of Syon, which 
are printed in full on the music list. 

I know another choirmaster who 
approaches his Sunday lists in this 
manner, and his lists are models 
for any choirmaster, whatever his 
church. These music lists are 
kindly sent to me each week, and 
I keep them on file and constantly 
refer to them. These are the lists 
of the Church of St. Mary the 


Virgin, New York City, of which — 


Mr. Raymond Nold is music 
director. I obtain several music 
lists regularly, and find that others 
are making attempts to build serv- 
ices in this way, but can see that 
they are sometimes handicapped 
by having to consider the popular- 
ity of certain hymns, or by having 
the hymns selected by the rector, 
who often tries to make the serv- 
ices far too varied in sentiment. 
Evensong is a daily Office, which 
happens to be sung on Sundays in 
most churches and said on week- 
days; it is the same whether said 
or sung. The thought of the day 
is summarized in the Collect. It 
is a less variable service than the 
Mass, therefore on most Sundays 
an evening anthem is_ suitable; 
through a great part of the year 
(Trinity-tide) hymns to the Trinity 
and anthems of a general character 
are suitable, but there are other 
parts of the year when we should 
have the day firmly in mind when 
making selections; thus from Ad- 
vent to Whitsunday, our repertoire 
must not be just so many anthems 
or motets, but anthems and motets 
suitable for each particular Sunday. 
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There are many lists published 
which will help in making selec- 
tions. 

For illustration of the particular 
character of each Sunday, let us 
take the season of Advent. The 
season is generally penitential and 
expectant, but each of the four Sun- 
days has its particular character; 
the first Sunday’s Gospel stresses 
“Hosanna to the Son of David: 
Blessed is he that cometh in the 
Name of the Lord”; the Collect 
asks that grace may be bestowed 
upon us so that we may cast away 
the works of darkness and put 
upon us the armor of light. Isn’t 
that a sufficient theme from which 
to select hymns and anthems? 

The second Sunday brings us to 
think of the holy Scriptures, the 
Word of God and the Day of Judg- 
ment, also very clear thoughts. 

The third Sunday asks that the 
ministers and stewards of Thy 
mysteries may likewise so prepare 
and make ready Thy way. The 
central idea is the messenger pre- 
paring the way of Christ ; the Prop- 
ers make mention of the Shepherd 
of Israel, and this Sunday is popu- 
larly known as that of the Good 
Shepherd. 

The fourth Sunday asks that the 
Lord raise up his power and come 
among us, and with great might 
succour us; the words of the 
Epistle “Rejoice in the Lord alway 
—the Lord is at hand” give us op- 
portunity to use the fine setting of 
these words by Purcell. 

Thus, we can go through the 
whole of the Christian year and 
find that our services can become 
unified. The organist does not 
need the co-operation of the rector 
to do this much—he is fortunate if 
he has it—but he will be able to 
explain to the rector what he is try- 
ing to do, and the rector will un- 
doubtedly fall in line, even though 
the first step should be the rector’s. 
However, we do know that rectors 
cannot give thought to music in 
many cases; we know that they 
have many duties which call for 
varied activities; it is up to us to 
take the burden of music from their 
shoulders, and to do our part as 
faithfully as possible. 


PROPERS 
The Propers for the Mass are 
found in Part XII of the English 
Hymnal, page 854. There is a dis- 
tinct set for each Sunday and Holy 
Day, including Introit, Gradual, 
Alleluia or Tract (Tract from 
Septuagesima to Easter) ; Sequence 
sometimes; Offertory and Com- 
munio. The proper Preface is found 
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in the Prayer Book. The Introit is 
begun as soon as the celebrant ap- 
proaches the Altar at the beginning 
of the service; the Gradual is be- 
gun as soon as the Epistle is ended; 
the Alleluia or Tract follows im- 
mediately upon the Gradual; the 
Sequence, when it occurs (and 
often a hymn is regularly used at 
this point), should be begun im- 
mediately the Alleluia-verse is fin- 
ished. The Offertory is begun as 
soon as the celebrant begins to re- 
cite the Offertory at the Altar; the 
Communio is begun immediately 
after the conclusion of the Agnus 
Dei. The Propers of the Mass are 
set to plainchant, but the Proper 
melodies are very difficult and 
choirs in this country are not used 
to the idiom, therefore this work 
requires very careful preparation. 
At St. Mark’s we use Psalm-tone 
settings by Francis Burgess, with 
judicious use of the Proper melo- 
dies for the Introits, according to 
our ability and looking to the grad- 
ual building-up of a repertoire of 
these Proper melodies. 


ORDINARY OF THE MASS 
The Ordinary of the Mass is sung 
to different settings; the words are 
invariable but the musical setting 
of these words has claimed the at- 
tention of many composers. There 
are three schools of composition: 
First, the ancient plainchant; sec- 
ond, the polyphonic; and _ third, 
modern harmonized music, which 
may be subdivided into many dif- 
ferent sections, such as Viennese 
and Continental, English Cathe- 
dral, modern orchestral, and mod- 
ern Anglo-Catholic. Music of an 
impersonal nature, as distinct from 
that with romantic tendencies, is 
clearly more in keeping with litur- 
gical use; Masses of the Conti- 
nental and Viennese type throw 
the balance of the service out of 
proportion, they absorb the atten- 
tion of the congregation by their 
prettinesses, they are usually full 
of repetitions, meaningless as far 
as the words are concerned, al- 
though musically fine; they are 
made chiefly in classic forms and 
the musical thought is paramount. 

Plainchant is preferred from a 
liturgical standpoint, not only for 
its straightforwardness, but for its 
distinctly sacred flavor, as opposed 
to concertroom music; it is used in 
church exclusively, it is the church’s 
music. Music of polyphonic type 
is a legitimate growth from plain- 
song, as the knowledge of music 
itself became more extensive, and 
the use of harmony was better un- 
derstood; certain periods of the 
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polyphonic school are full of ex- 
cesses and vain repetitions, but if 
we refer to the Masses of Pales- 
trina and Vittoria we will have a 
basis from which to judge other 
composers. The 19th century Eng- 
lish compositions are on the whole 
distinctly sentimental and personal, 
tracing back to the period of the 
restoration of Charles II; very few 
have the boldness of purity, they 
were made for the taste of their 
time. The modern English school 
is more virile, sometimes distinctly 
rugged ; the words are treated more 
directly, there are but few traces of 
Victorianism, and I am firmly of 
the opinion that a distinct and 
usable English style is being cre- 
ated which will tend more and more 
to the polyphonic type, and be 
much more acceptable for liturgical 
use. Masses of the Viennese and 
Continental type are often good 
music, moulded on classic forms; 
the text is not often seriously con- 
sidered, Kyries and Dona Nobis 
Pacem trot along the gay lilts, the 
Incarnatus is usually saccharine. 
3ut we must remember they were 
not composed for strictly church 
use, the influence of the Ducal 
establishments with their wealth 
of singers and instrumentalists is 
upon them and was their incentive; 
they make full use of operatic and 
orchestral possibilities. Few of our 
choirs are able to render them ef- 
ficiently, few of our organs are 
suitable substitutes for strings and 
woodwinds. 

Masses by American composers 
are as yet rare. Dr. Noble’s writ- 
ings are fine, mostly in the English 
Cathedral tradition, Parker in E is 
a stand-by; and I have copies of 
Masses by Philip James, William 
Y. Webbe, Channing Lefebvre, etc. 
But as yet an American school has 
not arisen, and one cannot help but 
see these compositions as pioneer 
developments in a period. Within 
the past few months I have had 
copies of Masses by Everett Tit- 
comb, the choirmaster of the 
Church of St. John the Evangelist, 
Boston, which are still in manu- 
script. His work is direct, flavored 
with the modes and well written 
for voices without accompaniment. 
They are a distinct contribution to 
the music of our church, and we 
have them in rehearsal now. In 
the modern English school we 
think well of Healey Willan, Wil- 
liam Lovelock, Charles Wood, 
Harold Drake, and Alan Gray, to 
speak of a few among many, and I 
examine each one that is published. 
There are many I would like to 
use, but Masses must be carefully 
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selected, and only after months of 
personal trial, for it is a serious 
matter to add new music to the 
repertoire. 
EVENSONG 

There is a tremendous literature of 
evening canticles in the English 
Cathedral tradition; some of them 
are out-dated, although fine. I 
think the Walmisley in D-minor 
will always be worth while, and 
certainly the rendering of the Mag- 
nificat and Nunc Dimittis in B-flat 
by Stanford, sung by the West- 
minster Abbey choir on an H.M.V. 
record, is an inspiration. However, 
if the Plainsong Psalter is used, 
nothing is better than plainsong for 
the canticles, with some faux-bour- 
don verses. We use settings by 
Healey Willan, Geoffrey Shaw, and 
Alec Rowley, as well as more an- 
cient ones—de Zachariis (for male 
voices), Vittoria, Andreas, etc. 
These are not used exclusively, but 
are alternated with those of the 
English Cathedral school which are 
still in our repertoire. 


ORDER OF SERVICE FOR 
COMMUNION 


Hymn and Introit, sung as the 
celebrant approaches the Altar. 

Kyrie Eleison—Lord have mercy 
upon us. 

The Collect, sung by the celebrant 
at the Altar. 

The Epistle, sung by the sub-dea- 
con, facing the Altar. 

Gradual, Alleluia (or Tract). 

A hymn, bearing on the teachings 
of the Day. 

The Gospel, sung by the deacon at 
the choir steps, accompanied by 
candles, the symbols that show 
Christ, the Light of the World. 

The Creed—a hymn setting forth 
our beliefs. 

Sermon. 

Offertory—an Antiphon, followed 
by a congregational hymn or an 
anthem. 

Prayer for Christ’s Church. 

Exhortation, Confession and Abso- 
lution. 

Comfortable Words. 

Suursum Corda and Preface. 

Sanctus and Benedictus. 

Prayer of Consecration. 

The Lord’s Prayer. 

Prayer of Humble Access. 

Agnus Dei. 

Communion. 

Prayer of Thanksgiving. 

Gloria in Excelsis. 

Post-Communion Collects (page 49 
of the Prayer Book). 

The Blessing. 

Post-Communion Antiphon and 
the Last Gospel (St. John I). 
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HYMNS 

Hymns were primarily used for 
two purposes—the praise and ador- 
ation of the Lord, and for instruc- 
tion in dogma. We all know cer- 
tain great teaching hymns, we have 
all learned from them (see No. 289, 
“Praise to the MHoliest in the 
height”). The hymns used at a 
communion service may be: First, 
at the beginning of the service (as 
an Introit, formerly a Psalm was 
used at this place) ; second, at the 
Sequence (between the Epistle and 
Gospel), which should if possible 
have a direct bearing on the points 
of the Collect, Epistle and Gospel ; 
third, at the Offertory ; fourth, dur- 
ing Communion, or at the conclu- 
sion of the service (a hymn of 
thanksgiving). In Protestant 
hymnody the matter is more wholly 
subjective, the emphasis being on 
the individual’s relation to his 
Master. Protestant hymnody of 
England and America derives 
largely from Lutheran Germany. 
Catholic hymnody on the other 
hand is wholly objective, stressing 
God’s relation to His church and 
to the human family. These derive 
from the Latin Office Hymns in 
the Breviary and from _ the 
Sequences of the Mass. Frequent- 
ly, such hymns will set forth the 
whole scheme of salvation, and end 
with an ascription of praise to the 
Trinity. 

Protestant hymns are not alto- 
gether (or rarely) suitable for com- 
munion services; we gather at the 
Altar to receive the Sacrament— 
our preparation has been privately 
made—a necessary part of the ser- 
vice is worship and adoration. The 
Protestant comes to the Sacrament 
expressing his own unworthiness, 
the Catholic comes expressing 
God’s abundant mercy and loving- 
kindness. The mystic element is 
well stressed in hymns suitable for 
singing at a Mass; we can foster 
that feeling by choice of hymns, 
we can help to take people from 
their every-day surroundings and 
set them down in a place apart for 
the worship of God. A hymn 
should rarely be chosen just be- 
cause the congregation sing it well; 
they will sing any hymn well when 
they understand its purpose, and if 
it is used frequently enough to 
make them familiar with it. 


ORGAN MUSIC 
Organ music is used for preludes 
and postludes to services in most 
churches; again, just what may be 
considered suitable depends upon 
the purpose of his tasks. My own 
lists are somewhat severe, but I am 
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fortunate in having a congregation 
which is thoroughly acquainted 
with the best of music in secular 
circles; they are quite ready to 
listen to Bach. Therefore, I am 
able to limit myself to strictly 
classical organ music, and use only 
the best. In the prelude, I general- 
ly improvise on the themes of the 
day—hymns, anthems, Ordinary of 
the Mass; otherwise, I use soft but 
colorful music, such as the Choral- 
preludes of Brahms, the Orgel- 
buchlein of Bach, slow movements 
from organ sonatas, and hymn- 
preludes when I can find one to fit 
the Introit hymn. 

Postludes as a rule are more 
brilliant. Again I can use Bach’s 
Preludes and Fugues regularly, al- 
so movements from sonatas and 
symphonies; sometimes I am able 
to use hymntunes, such as the 
setting of Picardy by Noble, de- 
pending entirely upon the 
make-up of the service list. The 
organ number practically succeeds 
the Gloria in Excelsis at Mass, 
therefore it depends upon the 
music used for the Ordinary of the 
Mass. During Advent and Lent 
quieter numbers are needed, for the 
Mass music ends with an Ave 
Verum or other suitable hymn in 
place of the Gloria, and the Mass 
does not end on such a triumphant 
note. Our Evening Office ends 
with the ringing of the Angelus, 
while certain prayers are recited 
privately ; a soft number is almost 
imperative, otherwise it is neces- 
sary to build gradually into a vig- 
orous beginning of the piece, or 
the bump of tone would be too se- 
vere and disturbing. Bach, Franck, 
Vierne, and Widor are my basis, 
and I entirely omit any music 
which may have secular associa- 
tions in the minds of the congrega- 
tion. 


CHOIR 
The choir at St. Mark’s is com- 
posed of boys and men; twenty-six 
trebles, six altos, four tenors, and 
four basses, I find to be an ade- 
quate balance; rehearsals are held 
three times weekly for trebles 
alone, twice weekly for alto boys 
alone; one general rehearsal on 
Friday evenings, and twenty min- 
utes in the choirroom before each 
service. This amount of work 
(seven hours weekly) enables us 
to maintain an interesting reper- 
toire and to rehearse thoroughly, 
but from October first to June thir- 
tieth there is no letting-down, we 
work consistently. No extra week- 
day services are sung by the full 
Choir; these are sung by two can- 
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tors, and usually plainsong Masses 
or unison settings by Willan, Pig- 
gott, etc., are used; similarly, in 
the summer months the cantors 
sing the Sunday Mass. 

We are setting ourselves a high 
standard, it is worth while; we try 
to tell the congregation what we 
are aiming to do, so that they will 
come along with us. They are will- 
ing to hear the best music, they are 
used to it outside, and do not come 
to be entertained by the music, 
they are in the church to worship; 
the music is their part, deputized 
to the choir as a particular body 
representing them in the praise and 
adoration of the Lord. We are the 
people’s representatives in our 
especial abilities. 


PHILOSOPHIES 

I have tried to sum up in this out- 
line the aims which we _ have 
towards music in the church, and 
to show particularly the results 
which may be obtained by co-ord- 
inating our abilities to our ideals. 
It is done in a moderate way, for 
our music budget is not excessive, 
and no singer can consider himself 
overpaid for the work required; 
but it is necessary to have their co- 
operation and understanding, as I 
found in the first year of my work 
at St. Mark’s. 

We are again fortunate in hav- 
ing a beautiful Gothic building, 
which is never used as a recital or 
concert room. The purposes for 
which we are working are carried 
out even in the architecture and 
furnishings of the church, in the 
ceremonial which is an integral 
part of the services, by the sermons 
which have a distinct bearing on 
the teaching of the church, and 
finally, by the devotion of the con- 
gregation. 


BOOKS FOR REFERENCE 

The Book of Common Prayer 

The Hymnal of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church 

The English Hymnal 

The Plainsong Psalter (Gray) 

The English Gradual (Part II) 

Introits with Musick (G. H. Palm- 
er) 

A Selection of Grails, Alleluyas and 
Tracts (Convent of S. Mary, 
Wantage) 

A Selected List of Anthems for the 
Seasons and Feasts of the Church 
Year (Gray) 

A Repertoire of English Cathedral 
Music (Carl Fischer) 

A List of Hymns for Sundays and 
Holy Days (Gray) 
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WATCH-NIGHT SERVICE 
ABEND SERVICE OF BACH’S CHURCH 
EXEMPLIFIED IN NEW YORK 

Cathedral Prelude and Fugue 
Vom Himmel hoch da Komm’ ich 
her 


Angels and Shepherds 

In Dulci Jubilo 

Blessed Jesu at Thy Word 

Es ist Heil uns Kommen her 
Toccata and Fugue Dm 

New Year’s Eve Choralprelude 
New Year’s Day Choralprelude 
Devout simplicity was the keynote 
of the “Service of Sacred Poetry 
and Organ Music of Bach” Dec. 31 
at the Old First, New York. Jerk- 
ing and crashing downtown on the 
El, looking at people and bidding 
them a reserved Godspeed as they 
all tore out of the train at the alumi- 
numated Radio City station—down 
from Harlem to Paradise—one 
could not but be thankful that one 
could go a little farther and find 
something real! 


Dr. Moldenhawer was ‘Program 
Notes’ and very fitting and suitable 
-—in the mood. The chorales and 
choralpreludes of Bach need pro- 
gram notes. Too often has one 
listened to a string of these per- 
formed—howsoever ably—in com- 
plete maystification. Dr. Molden- 
hawer did not belabor the perform- 
ance by overtelling. He did better. 
Before each number he gave in a 
few words a definite key to its 
significance. Dr. Carl played each 
one first as in choral form and then 
according to whichever of the Bach 
varieties he had chosen. The selec- 
tions were associated with the time, 
each told a story and they were pro- 
gressively ordered to bring about a 
real watch-night climax. The Dm 
Toccata and Fugue found just the 
right spot; Dr. Carl’s rendition was, 
as Dr. Moldenhawer said, monu- 
mental. 


We’ve heard this sort of thing at- 
tempted before and been prejudiced. 
Across the street from me is one 
of the ablest young organists in this 
town whose finest efforts are being 
murdered by the obtrusive interrup- 
tion of one of those earthy clergy- 
men who have made the church at- 
mosphere intolerable to people of 
cultural pretense. Dr. Moldenhawer 
has proved that the spoken word can 
add something grateful to the un- 
speakable thoughtfulness of the 
greatest music—proved it with re- 
straint. 


Two men, and one of them in- 
visible, by artistry and restrained in- 
telligence created a mood which for 
many of us will endure. 


—AA. B. 
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—CHRISTMAS IDEAS— 
New York organists celebrated 
Christmas with more music than 
ever before and with several novel 
ideas which may be applicable to 
Easter and other occasions. 

A trumpet trio “in costume” as- 
sisted J. Thurston Noe and his chor- 
us in Calvary Baptist. 

“Carols from Many 
the program of Wm. I. Jones in 
Broadway Tabernacle, including 
Lithuania, Poland, Hungary, Den- 
mark, Greece, Rumania, Syria, 
American Indian, American Negro, 
and English. 

“A concealed choir” opened a car- 
ol program of Solon Alberti in Cen- 
tral Disciples. 

A candle-light service with 
pageant was featured in 89th Street 
Reformed, “At the Door of the Inn.” 

Improvisations on the carols of 
the service comprised the prelude by 
James W. Cheney in Church of the 
Strangers. 

“Ritual of Christmas and the New 
Year” was featured by Carl Deis at 
Ethical Culture; the program in- 
cluded a portion in which “each child 
lights a candle and makes a wish.” 

In 41 programs examined there 
were 45 Bach and 27 Yon compo- 
sitions ; these two composers appear- 
ed to represent by far the most fre- 
quent contributers to the Christmas 
programs. 

Of the 77 churches that mentioned 
the minister’s name or subject or 
both, in their published advertise- 
ments of the Christmas services, 
only 25 
there would be special music or said 
anything about what the music was 
to be; only three took the trouble to 
mention their organist’s name. That 
is, 52 ministers based the value of 
their offering entirely on what they 
were going to talk about, while 25 
based their values partly on the mus- 
ic also. That’s an improvement 
over former attitudes, even though 
there is yet much progress to make. 

Whereas once it was thought that 
religion was only something to talk 
about, nowadays the tendency is to 
realize that it is something to medi- 
tate upon in one’s heart and feel in 
one’s soul, and that it takes vastly 
much more than a sermon to make 
a religious service. 


Lands” was 


Advance Programs 


ERNEST MITCHELL 
GRACE CHURCH, NEW YORK 
Feb. 12, 4:30 
Tournemire’s Mystic Organ, No. 6 

Bach, Prelude and Fugue G 
Weitz’s new ‘symphony’ 
“Tournemire’s Mystic Organ con- 


mentioned the fact that . 
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tains some of the finest organ music 
ever written; it will be played a great 
deal more ten years hence. It is 
music for the church, primarily, of 
course, but treated in a manner dis- 
tinctly original—unlike any com- 
poser that I know of.” 

Mr. Mitchell is featuring the un- 
usual Tournemire works at his re- 
citals; his Feb. 12th program, out- 
lined in part above, contains another 
novelty of interest to serious organ- 
ists, the new sonata by Guy Weitz. 
Mrs. Beach’s “Canticle of the Sun” 
was a feature of Mr. Mitchell’s Jan. 
29th musicale. 


ARTHUR QUIMBY 
CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF ART 
Feb. 5, 12, 19, 20, 5:15 

Bach, Prelude and Fugue Cm 
Handel, Aria 
Vierne, 2: Scherzo 
Schumann, Larghetto 
Mulet, Thou art the Rock 
Feb. 22, 8:15 
Franck, Chorale E 
Brahms, My Jesus Thou who didst 
Savior of my Heart 
Franck, Prelude-Fugue-Var., Op. 18 
Brahms, O World I e’en must leave 
Do., second setting 
Deck thyself out 
Franck, Grande Piece Symphonique 
Mr. Quimby’s above program is to 
be followed by two others March 8 
and 22, recognizing the Brahms cen- 
tennial by playing the complete 
Brahms organ works. 


GUNTHER RAMIN 
CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF ART 
Feb. i, 8315 

Buxtehude, Passacaglia Dm 
Pachelbel, Toccata Cm; Toccata F. 
Bach, Waters of Babylon 
Passacaglia 
Pastorale F 
Reger, How brightly shines 
Improvisation 


CLEVELAND A.G.O. 
TRINITY CHURCH, HOUGHTON, MICH. 
STERLING MARSHALL 


Feb. 21, 8:15 

Magnificat, Stainer 
Rogers’ Sonata Bf 
McAmis, Dreams 
J. G. Seely, Arabesque 
Widor, 5: Allegro Vivace 
By Babylon’s Wave, Gounod 
Cherubim Song, Glinka 
Totschesky, Heavenly King 
Dethier, The Brook 
Sowerby, Carillon 
Karg-Elert, Angelus 
Dupre, Ave Maris Stella 

This is one of the programs to be 
given by the Northern Ohio chapter 
in the smaller towns of its members. 
Another splendid Ohio idea, to bring 
fine music to out of the way places. 


Events 
Forecast 


—FEBRUARY— 

New York: 5, 19, 4:00, Alfred 
M. Greenfield recitals, Gould 
Library, New York University. 
Full programs, page 745, December 
T.A.O. 

Do.: 1, 8, 8:30, Ernest White re- 
citals, St. Mary’s. Full programs 
page 50, January T.A.O. 

Do.: 12, 4:30, Ernest Mitchell 
recitals, Grace Church. 

Do.: 21, Harold Vincent Milli- 
gan service, dinner at 6:00, River- 
side Church. 

Scranton, Pa.: 21, 8:30, Gunther 
Ramin recital, Hickory Street Pres- 
byterian; tickets from Guild mem- 
bers. 

Youngstown: 5, Thomas H. 
Webber recital, Stambaugh Audi- 
torium. 


—FEB. 10, RANGERTONE— 
The first 32’ Rangertone Pedal will 
be demonstrated in its completed in- 
stallation in the Kimball Organ in 
Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
Feb. 10 at 3:40, by E. Harold Geer ; 
G. S. Dickinson will demonstrate the 
Vassar method of teaching music ap- 
preciation by use of phonograph rec- 
ords, played with increased musical 
perfection by the Rangertone equip- 
ment. 

New York City organists will ar- 
rive in time if they take the train 
leaving Grand Central at 1:30. Many 
builders and organists are going to 
Vassar for this demonstration. 

Feb. 16 at 8:00 p.m. Prof. Geer 
will give a formal organ recital. 


—ROSS CLASSES— 

The unique classes conducted by 
Hugh Ross at the Guilmant Organ 
School, New York, are resuming 
Feb. 2 and will continue through 
successive Thursdays for eight 
weeks. The plan of the course is 
to give organists a masterful grasp 
of the best practical methods for 
tonal and technical development of 
their individual choirs, and to deal 
practically with interpretation of 
worth-while anthems. 

A junior choir is brought to the 
classes to serve as a_ practical 
laboratory for demonstration of 
actual methods, and similarly a 
select group from the Schola Can- 
torum is present at the classes to 
demonstrate the development of 
mixed-chorus work. Mr. Ross per- 
sonally conducts the choirs in dem- 
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onstrating and teaching choir 
methods, and developing the finer 
phases of his course of instruction. 

While primarily a part of the 
complete course of the Guilmant 
Organ School the Ross lectures are 
also open to others who may wish 
to register for these classes alone. 
This is one of the finest things that 
have been done in recent years for 
the development of better church 
music. 


MILLIGAN LIST 
ANTHEMS USED IN RIVERSIDE CHURCH 
NEW YORK CITY 
“The result of many years of re- 
search and experiment . . . all these 
anthems are on the active list and 
have been tested by experience and 
repeated use.” Mr. Milligan con- 

tinues : 

“Out of thousands of numbers ex- 
amined, a library of about 700 an- 
thems has been collected, and of 
these more than half have been 
dropped from active use for one rea- 
son or another. 

“This list is not designed for any 
one type of choir. Some of the 
numbers are more suitable for a 
large choir than for a quartet or 
small group. Some are difficult, 
some easy. Some require careful 
rehearsing and repeated hearings. 
Others reveal their beauty at first 
glance. 

“The standard anthems and ser- 
vices which are the foundation of 
any good music library, are not men- 
tioned, nor are the familiar and well- 
beloved choruses from standard ora- 
toris. 

“Every choirmaster has the occa- 
sional experience of finding beautiful 
music coupled with inappropriate 
and unsuitable texts. Blood-thirsty 
and vindictive verses from the Old 
Testament, lugubrious hymns, dog- 
matic theological references—these 
and other things cause the conscien- 
tious choirmaster to hesitate. At 
Riverside Church we make such al- 
terations in the text as seem justified 
and not too drastic.” 

One example of this text-change: 

Bairstow’s “Let all mortal flesh” 
says: 
_ “He cometh forth to be an Obla- 
tion and to be given as Food to the 
faithful.” Which Mr. Milligan al- 
ters: 40; 

“He cometh forth to be our Re- 
deemer and to give Light and Life 
io the faithful.” 

There is cause for great rejoicing 
when an authority like Mr. Milligan, 
in a great church like Riverside, 
takes the lead in eliminating from 
the music portions of the church 
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service some of the atrocities that 
have been altogether too much for 
men of intelligence to listen to on 
Sundays, whether preached from the 
pulpit or from the choirloft. 

Mr. Milligan’s list of anthems 
“tested by experience and repeated 
use” is herewith presented. To facili- 
tate its use as a reference-work we 
reverse our normal order. 


Abbreviations 
Hyphenated to the composer’s name 
is the publisher’s identity, and after 
the title we indicate if unaccom- 
panied and solo voices needed. 

Publishers 
Arthur P. Schmidt Co. 
Boston Music Co. 
Curwen 
Oliver Ditson Co. 
E. C. Schirmer 
Carl Fischer—Ox ford 
H. W. Gray Co.—Novello 
Ricordi 
J. Fischer & Bro. 
Theo. Presser 
G. Schirmer Inc. 
Stainer & Bell 
Augener 
“Especially to be Mentioned” 
Beach-a, Canticle of the Sun 
Elgar-g, Light of Life 
Malling-b, Holy Land 
Noble-s, Gloria Domini 
Gounod-g, Vision of St. John 
Thiman-g, Last Supper 
Davies-g, Five Sayings of Jesus 
Brewer-g, God Within 
Clough-Leighter-d, Give Thanks 
Christmas 
Dickinson-g, Jesu Thou dear Babe,s. 
Harriss-g, O Lovely Voices 
Schindler-i, O Bethlehem 
Vittoria-g, O Wonder Ineffable 
Lent 
Dvorak-g, Thy glorious death 
James-g, Waters of Babylon 
Easter 
Dickinson-g, Joseph’s lovely garden 
Kopyloff-d, Russian peasants Easter 
Nagler-g, Hail Thou glorious.s.b. 
Wood-g, Behold I show you,t. 
Russian 
Arensky-j, Bow down Thine ear 
Balakireff-j, Reioice in the Lord 
Bortnainsky-g, Hark what mean 
Gretchaninoff-g, Cherubic hymn 
Rachmaninoff-b, Glorious forever 
Tchaikowsky-d, Forever worthy 
d, Like a choir 
-d, Blessed and ever gracious 
-g, Praise the Name 
-d, Thou from Whom 
-j, To Thee we call 
Spirituals 
Burleigh-i, Hear de Lambs,a. 
-i, My Lord what a mornin’ 
-i, Swing Low Sweet Chariot 
-i, Were you There 
Dett-p, Let us cheer 
-s, Listen to the Lambs 
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Unaccompanied 
Dickinson-g, Soft are the dews 
Elgar-g, As Torrents 
James-s, We pray Thee 
Noble-s, Fierce was the wild billow 

-s, I will lay me down 
Scotch Psalm, O for closer walk 

Classic 

Bach-g, Blessing glory and wisdom 

-e, Break forth O beauteous 

-e, Jesu Joy 

-g, My soul O praise 
Brahms-g, How Lovely 
Byrd-t, Make ye joy to God,u. 
Croft-g, God is gone up 
Franck-s, O Lord most Holy,t. 
Gounod-g, I am Alpha 
Haydn-g, Into Thy hands,s.a.t.b. 

-g, Lo my Shepherd,s.a.t.b. 
Mendelssohn-g, Henceforth when,t. 
Mozart-g, Praise the Lord,s.a.t.b. 
Palestrina-g, Adoremus Te 
Schubert-g, Lord is my Shepherd 

-s, Omnipotence, s. 

Modern 

Alcock-f, When Thou turnest 
Andrews-s, Build Thee Stately,b. 
Bairstow-t, Let all mortal flesh 
Baumgartner-d, In Him we live,a.t. 
Beach-g, Benedictus Es,b. 
Coombs-s, God shall wipe away, a. 
Davies-g, And Jesus entered into 

-g, If any man hath not 
Dickinson-g, Beneath the shadow,a. 

-g, When o’er the hills,a.b. 
Dunkley-d, Praise ye the Lord,s.t. 
Dyson-f, Let all the world sing 
Elgar-g, Go song of mine 

-g, Light out of darkness 
Fanning-g, Let not your heart 

-g, When the Lord turned,t. 
Foster-g, Souls of righteous,s. 
Gale-p, Come unto me,a. 
Godfrey-g, Be ye all of one,s.b. 
Gostelow-g, As Moses lifted up,s.b. 
Gray-t, What are these 
Henschel-s, Morning Hymn 
Holst-u, Psalm 86, t. 

-i, Turn back O man 
Ireland-t, Greater love hath no man 
Jenkins-g, Light in darkness,s. 
Moore-g, God so_loved,s. 

-g, O Savior of the world,s.t. 
Noble-g, Grieve not,t. 
Parker-g, Thou shalt remember,b. 

-g, To whom then,t. 
Parry-c, Jerusalem,b. 
Rowley-f, Praise 
Salter-s, Day is dying,a. 
Shaw-g, Worship 
Stainer-g, Behold two blind men,s. 
Thiman-g, Last Supper 
Whiting-s, Desert shall,s.a.t.b. 
Whitmer-a, God of the dew,s.a.t. 
Willan-g, In the name,t. 
Williams-c, Lord Thou hast been,b. 
Wood-i, Glory and honor 

-i, Hail gladdening light 

-g, There shall be no night,s. 

-g, Twilight shadows 
Woodward-g, Behold the days,s.t. 
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Editorial Reflections 


Things We Can Do 


USINESS never picks itself 

up, says the Inland Printer, 

quoting the Speaker-Hines 

Company. “If the coming 

months are to show im- 
provement,” they continue, “it will 
be because of the way the picking- 
up process is conducted right now. 
It means organized sales, organized 
advertising, organized cooperation, 
working as a unit to produce 
orders.” 

And no one man or organization 
can do all that alone. 

But each one of us individually 
can do some things to make our own 
present lot a happier one, not to 
mention their beneficial influence on 
the other fellow also. 

The organ world can profit by co- 
operation. It has had little co- 
operation, compared to the coopera- 
tion within the automobile industry. 
As one example: free-wheeling was 
the product of one factory, but not 
even one year was allowed to pass 
before it was available to any other 
factory that wanted it. 

In our organ world the only way 
one party can get the benefit of the 
other party’s invention is to steal it. 

It does us no good to talk about 
the weather. We are more sensible 
when we talk about how to voice a 
Diapason. We can do something to 
improve a Diapason. 

There are things each of us can 
do, for our own good, for the good 
of the other fellow. There are five 
parties to the organ contract: the 
composer, the publisher, the player, 
the builder, and the buyer. 

We can be gloom-chasers and we 
ought to be. Talk failure to an army 
and it will run. Talk victory and it 
will fight and—usually—win. I pro- 
pose that we start talking success. 
What’s the subject? We can take 
our pick. Congregations, antiquated 
organs, poor organ-recital audiences ; 


perhaps these are the toughest prob- 
lems. Let’s see about them. 

Poor congregations? I visited the 
Old First and found the church full. 
It’s worth talking about and thinking 
about. I tried to do both. If Dr. 
Carl and Dr. Moldenhawer can get 
large congregations others can too, if 
they really mean business. You 
can’t get a seat for a Riverside 
Church morning service unless you 
get there early. I’d rather think 
seriously about one church that gets 
full houses than about a hundred 
churches that do not. 

Poor recital-audiences? There 
were dozens that had to stand to hear 
Mr. Palmer Christian’s recital in St. 
Mary’s. In St. George’s a few 
months earlier they flocked to re- 
citals by the hundreds. It is better 
to talk about such audiences than 
to spend our mental efforts (or 
worse yet, our verbal) on recital 
programs that draw only a dozen. 
You couldn’t get such fine audiences 
for such splendid organ recitals ten 
years ago. What has made the 
progress? Something has. We had 
better think hard about it. It will 
be profitable. 

Antiquated organs? Mr. Ray- 
mond Nold had one. The time came 
when he decided to do something 
about it. He did. And now his 
church has the beginnings of a grand 
and glorious new organ the like of 
which it couldn’t even dream about 
ten years ago. That new organ did 
not pick itself up and jump into be- 
ing. An organist did something 
about it after he had thought about 
it for several years and decided what 
he wanted. 

Organists have wanted big congre- 
gations. With the help of innumer- 
able contributors these pages showed 
how some organists were gaining 
big congregations on Christmas Sun- 
day—the easiest time in the year to 
gain them. It is always well to start 
with the easy, obvious thing; the 
point is to actually start. So this 


year the reports from organists in 
all sections of the country showed 
more packed churches on Christmas 
Sunday than in any previous year 
we can remember anything about. 
That is a start. 

We can talk to an occasional mem- 
ber of our congregations about 
something good the choir is doing, 
some point of special appropriate- 
ness in our music of the Sunday, and 
speak a word or two to increase in- 
terest in the new organ we want. 
New organs cannot be bought by 
miracles; it takes persistent effort 
over a period of years. 

We can remind intelligent men 
and women on occasional oppor- 
tunity that every working instrument 
they possess is slowly wearing out 
and must sooner or later be replaced, 
and the same inevitable end is com- 
ing to the organ too. And while we 
are about it we can point out that 
the automobile of 1933 is vastly 
superior to that of 1923, just as the 
organ of today is superior in tone 
and mechanism to that of a genera- 
tion ago. 

We can tell the chairman of the 
music committee—and every other 
man in our congregations—that if 
they try to run their business with 
worn-out or inadequate machinery 
they’re just as doomed to lose cus- 
tomers as is the church that triés to 
run its Sunday ministry with worn- 
out organs and inadequate choirs 
and sermon-killed services, though 
discretion is the watchword lest we 
give the impression that we believe 
a Sunday concert is a_ religious 
service. 

We can spend an extra ten dollars 
or an extra one dollar more than we 
intended for new choir music. 

If we spent two hundred dollars 
on new organ music in 1932 we can 
spend two hundred and ten in 1933, 
and if we spent only twenty dollars 
last year we can spend twenty-five 
this. 

If we cannot get four manuals 
and a hundred registers all at once 
we can do like many famous organ- 
ists have done and are doing, we 
can make the start with the dummy 
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console and only fifty ranks. Then 
by a little careful thinking and a 
watchful eye we can gain memorials 
and gifts to complete the instrument 
year by year. The minister would 
not expect the organist to take the 
lead in a campaign for new pulpit 
furniture; why expect others to lead 
in a campaign for a new organ? 

Instead of continuing the rather 
defenseless craze for carillons im- 
ported from other lands we can point 
out that whereas the carillon can 
make itself heard (emphatically 
enough) by all who are outside the 
church, it takes a beautiful organ to 
make itself favorably heard to those 
who come in, and that after all is 
said and done a church’s influence 
depends upon those who come in. 
If carillons are desired we can point 
with pride to the American manu- 
facturers who can place these poetic 
music-broadcasters in the tower and 
enable the organist to use them in 
cooperation with the rest of the 
church’s musical forces, thus saving 
the church an extra salary bill and 
the community at large a Sunday- 
morning headache. 

We can give an American com- 
poser a hearing on our recitals. 

We can help the other fellow by 
criticizing him to his face instead of 
behind his back. 

We can see to it that our wives 
and husbands and children and par- 
ents go to church at least once on 
Sunday, and if we are running an 
organ factory or a publishing busi- 
ness we can make it a requirement 
that every paid employee go to 
church at least once on at least three 
Sundays each month. 

We can tell a neighbor or a friend 
or the grocer something that will in- 
terest him in next Sunday’s service 
and sooner or later induce him to try 
a service or two. 

We can persuade our choristers to 
be good salesmen and boost our ser- 
vices to their friends. 

We have been a disjointed little 
topsy-turvy organ world. The or- 
ganist thought the builder could 
fight his own battles, the builder 
thought it wasn’t any of the organ- 
ist’s business how he built the new 
organ, and the publisher and com- 
poser were one at heart in wishing 
everybody would buy more music. 
Now we are beginning to realize that 
composers can’t prosper if players 
do not, that publishers are at the 
mercy of the players, and all alike 
are dependent upon the organ 
builder’s ability to build more and 
better instruments to reach more and 
greater audiences. And the builder 
has discovered that organists can 
sell larger organs than organ sales- 
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men can, and that they have the ad- 
ditional advantage of being in on the 
ground-floor before the salesman 
even knows the customer is a pros- 
pect. 

Who sold Atlantic City the larg- 
est organ in the world? An organ 
architect and insatiable fan. 

Who sold St. Mary’s a brand new 
organ that packed the auditorium to 
standing-room? Mr. Raymond Nold, 
organist. 

Who sold St. Bartholomew’s the 
new Dome Organs? Dr. David 
McK. Williams, organist. 

(Who sold Radio Center their or- 
gans? An organ salesman and a 
brilliant one. Ever hear the organs 
yet? Ever hear of their having been 
used ?) 

(Who sold the Chicago Stadium 
its organ? An organ salesman and 
a clever one. Ever hear any Chica- 
go musician brag about it?) 

Who sold the great Aeolian organ 
to the duPont family at Wilming- 
ton? The playing or Mr. Firmin 
Swinnen, organist. 

Who sold Emmanuel Church one 
of the biggest organs in all New 
England? Lynnwood Farnam, or- 
ganist. 

And who says an organist can’t do 
anything about it when his church 
has an old, antiquated, run-down, 
chilly organ? The only organist 
who can’t do anything about it is the 
one who does not want to. Even a 
dead organist can sometimes sell an 
organ, and all honor to the memory 
of Hermann Kotzschmar who sold 
one to Portland. 

Money is being spent and always 
will be spent. It is for us, the or- 
ganists on the firing-line, to see that 
some of this money is spent not for 
new carpets for men’s feet but for 
new organs for their souls, and if 
they tell us that fine church organ 
music doesn’t do their souls any 
good, then try selling it to their ears 
for even donkeys have ears. 

“You take my customer and I'll 
take yours, and we'll both do the job 
for less money,” says a sarcastic ad- 
vertisement in one of the magazines 
devoted to printing. It applies to or- 
gans too. Each salesman vies with 
the other in seeing how low the price 
can be cut, and one salesman takes 
a contract that was originally intend- 
ed for the other builder, while the 
other builder gets the contract in- 
tended for the first ; and the only net 
result is that two builders each get a 
contract at lower prices than are 
fair, and two customers are spoiled 
for all time to come by having got- 
ten an art product for much less 
than they should have paid—and 
when they inspect the cut-rate article 
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they’re not quite sure whether they 
got a bargain or not. And who gets 
the benefit of that? 

No one builder can stop that. It 
will require the combined coopera- 
tion of all good builders and all 
prominent organists. 

We can all base it on service. We 
can stop giving service for nothing. 
How would. it work to have three 
prices on every organ: first, the basic 
price for materials and average fin- 
ishing; second, a sum-total price for 
basic materials plus finishing to the 
utmost artistry as defined by the 
builder’s own artists; and third, bas- 
ic prices of materials and rough voic- 
ing, with so much per day for ad- 
ditional days of a finishing artist and 
his helper, they to stay. on the job 
till the customer is completely 
satisfied ? 

And also why not further extend 
the clever method of some wise 
builders who tack signs on the con- 
sole when they have been compelled 
to finish an organ to the ideas of 
some lesser person than their own 
chief voicer? Why not say boldly: 


THIS ORGAN 
sounds exactly as 
MR. JOHN D. PEDALTHUMPER 
wanted it to sound. 
The Cut Rate Sash & Door Company 
followed his taste exactly. 
(Mr. Pedalthumper did his best.) 


Such a sign would be legitimate and 
might be wholesome. Any intelli- 
gent organist seeing such a label on 
a console would never more blame 
the builder for any of the atrocities. 

While it is perfectly true that only 
three stuffed monkeys will see no 
evil, speak no evil, and hear no evil, 
it might be a good thing for us to 
revise the idea and form a new 
fraternity— 

The B.P.P. Club 


composed of builders, players, and 
publishers, whose only membership 
oath would require them to see no 
gloom, speak no gloom, and hear no 
gloom, allowing the members to 
build bad organs if they want, play 
organs badly if they want, and write 
bad organ music if they want, but 
requiring them to not even see these 
bad products because their eyes, ears, 
lips, and hearts are to be too oc- 
cupied with the good works which 
certainly exist in abundance in each 
of the three realms. It might be ad- 
visable to compel the builder-mem- 
bers to attend at least four church 
services and one recital a month, the 
publisher-members to speak a good 
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word for some new organ to at least 
three persons every week, and the 
player-members to buy one organ 
number and speak a sentence of 
warmhearted enthusiasm over some 
new organ to at least ten business- 
men each week. 

Mr. John T. Austin fathers the 
suggestion of rewriting the grand 
old hymn, “Sleepers Wake,” to in- 
clude the idea of discovering, in a 
waking moment or two, whether a 
church with antiquated equipment 
can any more expect to perform its 
services efficiently to mankind than 
a taxicab company could if it took 
Amos an’ Andy’s model seriously. A 
sense of humor saved Lincoln many 
a sorrow and won him many a battle, 
and it did the same for our similarly 
beloved Mr. Coolidge; it is an ap- 
pealing grace in an organ builder 
too. Without a sense of humor a 
man couldn’t be an organ builder 
and build some of the things we 
players demand. Behind the thought 
is a vital truth, Our churches sore- 
ly need fine organ and choir equip- 
ment, and they must pay the penalty 
for any lack of courage they evi- 
dence now in their hesitancy to do 
what every business man in the con- 
gregation knows should be done, 
just as the railroads would pay the 
penalty if they allowed their engines 
to deteriorate and their road-bed to 
wear away. 

Some things we can do, some we 
cannot. We cannot perform a 
miracle and do it all, nor do it quick- 
ly. We can do the sensible, easy 
little thing right now—and several 
thousands of these sensible easy 
little things will, by their being done 
day after day over a period of years, 
bring our organ world to the top 
ranks of the whole realm of music. 
There never was an instrument like 
the modern organ, and there prob- 
ably never will be a superior. It’s a 
glorious future we can all look for- 
ward to if we have courage to wipe 
the dust out of our eyes and not be 
overly worried because the train can- 
not jump suddenly from a stand- 
still to sixty an hour. The old 
wheels are moving. They are ac- 
celerating. If any of us are de- 
termined to keep on crawling around 
in the dust we had better get off the 
tracks or we'll get run over. 

The true organ is beginning to en- 
ter an era of cultivated popularity. 
We see evidences of it everywhere. 
Probably the most reliable evidence, 
curiously enough, is in the humorous 
magazines and humorous programs 
over the radio—such as Ed. Wynn 
for example. The fact that these 
writers and speakers are giving the 
organ a part of their comments 
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merely indicates that the organ is be- 
coming a part of their consciences. 
They no longer ignore the organ, 
they talk about it. It’s beginning to 
mean something in a man’s daily life. 
While it is true that the majority of 
radio organ work comes from sor- 
rowfully inferior organs played by 
sorrowfully inferior players, it is al- 
so true that the middle grade of or- 
gan recital is passing out and the 
finer organ literature is taking its 
place in accumulating increasing 
audiences. What more could we 
want for our encouragement? Our 
day is just dawning. When a 
church has reduced its organist’s 
salary, it has given that organist the 
right to say: 

“Splendid, I’m perfectly willing. 
I shall do my utmost. But since you 
cannot now fully command my ser- 
vices by paying for them in dollars, 
may I not respectfully request that 
you pay me the remainder in an in- 
creased confidence and _ increased 
liberty to present for your considera- 
tion more and more of the finer 
grades of organ and choir literature 
which I am sure you will soon learn 
to enjoy more thoroughly than an in- 
ferior art-product can ever be en- 
joyed by men and women of your 
culture? You will permit an experi- 
mental period, I am sure, and I 
promise you finer church music than 
you have ever been willing to receive 
before, and a finer devotion to my 
duties as your director of music.” 

Could a sane man refuse such a 
suggestion? Truly golden harvests 
are ahead for all who will but sow 
the seed and sharpen the sickle. 
Let’s press on, gently but persistent- 
ly, diligently but happily. It will be 
worth it. 


AS 
—EIGENSCHENK— 
Under Frank Van Dusen manage- 
ment Mr. Eigenschenk’s brief but 
vigorous February tour dates al- 
ready contracted some six weeks in 

advance are: 

4. Muskogee, Okla. 

15. Dallas, Tex. 

16. 3-day Master Class, 
Worth, Tex. 

19. Fort Worth recital. 

20. Waco, Tex. 

27. Clarksville, Ark, 

Other dates are yet to be ar- 
ranged, a most flattering showing 
for one of America’s own organists. 
His rare ability to make the organ 
interesting to his public and at the 
same time command the admira- 
tion of his competitors has made 
his name favorably known through- 
out the country. He has a flare 
for vivid colorings and plays with 
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MR. EDWARD EIGENSCHENK 


great brilliance at the same time, 
a rather unusual combination that 
has captured for him even the 
highly critical convention audi- 
ences of organists. 

While still a student at the 
American Conservatory, studying 
with Mr. Van Dusen, he won three 
times in succession the first prize 
in contests, sponsored by the 
Illinois N.F.M.C. ete. 

He has played for three organ- 
isis’ conventions and last year 
filled 30 recital engagements. 
When not on tour his Chicago 
duties include two recitals each 
week for Chicago University. His 
programs both on tour and at the 
University will be found in our re- 
cital-program pages of frequent 


issues. 
AS 
—TOLEDO A.G.0.— 

For the first meeting of 1933 the 
program included some composi- 
tions of Gunther Ramin, following 
a talk by Rev. F. M. Otto on his 
experiences as a music student in 
Leipzig. Arthur R. Croley played 
the following organ works by 
Ramin: 

Fantasy Op. 4 

Mit Fried und Freud 

Die Guelne Sonne 

O Dass Ich Tausend Zungen 

—WE WONDER ?— 

There is a movement on foot to 
raise funds by popular subscription 
for a music building for the coming 
Chicago world’s fair. Judging by 
what Chicago did when it bought 
an organ for its famous Stadium, 
we wonder if it would not be just 
as well if they didn’t repeat at the 
world’s fair. 
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POINTING THE WAY 
The new First Baptist Church, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., points the way and 
shows where to buy a tower carillon that is musical, economical and easy 
to operate, and never aggressive to the community. 


TOWER CHIMES 
DEAGAN PRODUCT IN BAPTIST CHURCH 
WILKES-BARRE, PENNA. 

As mentioned in January T.A.O. an 
unusual ritual was devised for the 
dedication of the organ and Chimes 
of the new building. After a brief 
service of organ and vocal music di- 
rected by Harold J. Poad, organist 
of the church, there was a brief re- 
sponsive “service of dedication,” 
with minister and congregation, fol- 
lowed by prayer and choir response. 

Next followed the “Pealing of the 
Chimes—response by minister,” in 
which each note of the Tower 
Chimes was played, beginning at the 
bass end, with a sentence response 
spoken by the minister after each 
note. At the close the Tower 


Chimes played the “Doxology.” And 
then followed four hymntunes play- 
ed on the Tower Chimes by Ramon 
Borroff, who also played a hymn- 
tune as the postlude. 

The Tower Chimes, consisting of 
20 tubes, are shown in the accom- 
panying illustration; their size is 
evidenced by the man in the picture 
—who incidentally is 6’ tall. 

The miniature keyboard by which 


‘master-clock for 


the Tower Chimes may be played is 
also shown. This keyboard may be 
located wherever desired; a most 
convenient location is beside the or- 
gan console so that it may be used 
by the organist. 

In the cabinet shown in our third 
illustration is housed “the electric 
player by means of which the caril- 
lon is automatically played; it takes 
rolls, each containing six selections, 
and is supplied complete with a 
playing carillon 
programs at any predetermined times 
daily.” 

These Tower Chimes are the 
product of J. C. Deagan Inc., Chica- 
go, whose organ Chimes, Harp, 
Vibra-Harp, and other percussion, 
are well known to organists. In- 
stead of working against the best in- 
terests of the organ they associate 
with the organ and work along with 
it, being played by the organist 
whenever his program calls for it. 
Many American families would be 
the more prosperous today if the 
huge sums sent abroad to buy bells 
had been similarly invested in the 
purchase of American organs, Dea- 
gan Tower Chimes such as these, or 
any other product of American 
labor. 

Another advantage of a carillon 
made after the pattern of these 
Tower Chimes is that their effect 
close at hand is not objectionable to 
sensitive ears; they make music in- 
stead of the confusion of traditional 
bell-ringing. 

The organ is an Austin—stoplist 
on page 494, August 1932 T.A.O. 
Plates by courtesy of Mr. Poad and 
J. C. Deagan Inc. 
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—DEVEREAUX— 
Eugene Devereaux, of St. Bartho- 
lomew’s, White Plains, N. Y., had 
his orchestrations of MacDowell’s 
piano suite of eight numbers, 
Marionettes, performed by Ernest 
Schelling’s Philharmonic Society in 
New York. Mr. Devereaux studied 
orchestration with Stringham and 
Respighi. 

—EINECKE CHOIRS— 

C. Harold Einecke, with the help of 
his talented wife as soprano soloist 
and assistant choirmaster, maintains 
in Park Congregational, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., the following choirs: 

43 Vested Choristers 

37 Vested Boys Choir 

52 Vested Girls Choir 

24 Vested Probationers Choir 

— Chapel Choir 
The roll of membership made an 
impressive feature as printed on the 
Christmas calendar. Mr. and Mrs. 
Einecke have taken the Westminster 
Choir School summer courses and 
this is the result. At present Mr. 
Einecke is giving his usual series of 
weekly organ recitals, and is assist- 
ing a church in Muskegon to or- 
ganize similar choirs. 

—LEW WHITE 
Feb. 3 Mr. White begins a series of 
26 WEAF broadcasts Fridays at 
3:30 e.s.t. over a coast-to-coast net- 
work. Mr. White’s schedule alreadv 
includes: Sundays, 8:00 a.m., WJZ, 
11:15 p.m., WEAF; Fridays, 10:45 
and 11:30 p.m., WJZ; Saturdays, 
11:15 p.m., WJZ. For Mr. White 
the radio has already surpassed the 
theater in its importance to organists. 

—KALAMAZOO, MICH.— 
The First Reformed has contracted 
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Junior Choirs 


Helps and Suggestions 


By Elizabeth Van Fleet 
Vosseller 


$1.00 net postpaid 


An attractive pamphlet, 7 x 10, 28 
pages, packed full of detailed sug- 
gestions for the help of those who 
want to organize a new, or put 
new life into an old, junior choir. 
The booklet begins at the very be- 
ginning and carries through to the 
climax. It is a summary of the 
results of a life-time of experience 
in managing and developing chil- 
dren’s choirs. A practical book, 
written to give practical help to 
the organist in the actual business 
of developing a children’s choir. 
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for a 3-34 Kilgen for spring install- 
ation, replacing the present 2m. 
The purchaser was so pleased with 
the Kilgen console in the First 
Presbyterian, Kalamazoo, that the 
new console is to be patterned ex- 
actly ilke it. The organ will be 
divided, on either side of the chan- 
cel, with detached console. Harp 
is playable from the Choir, and 
Chimes from Great and Choir. 


DR. J. FRED WOLLE 
April 4, 1863—Jan. 12, 1933 
After an illness of months the man 
who brought musical fame to Beth- 
lehem, Penna., through his work 
with the Bach Festivals, died at his 
home in his 69th year, survived by 

his widow and daughter. 

Dr. Wolle was born in Bethlehem, 
graduated from the Moravian 
Preparatory School in 1879 and be- 
came an apprentice in the drug store 
rather than go to college—so as to 
have more time for the organ. Later 
he went to Munich and studied with 
Rheinberger; returning to Bethle- 
hem he became organist of Central 
Moravian Church, remaining for 
twenty years. Until 1905 he was 
also organist of Packer Memorial 
Church of Lehigh University. His 
fame came from his work with the 
Bach Choir. 

Sept. 4, 1882, he gave a concert 
with a chorus of girls which he had 
organized. March 27, 1883, he gave 
the first concert with the Choral 
Union. June 5, 1888, he conducted 
the Union’s presentation of Bach’s 
“St. John Passion,” said to have 
been the first complete performance 
in America; in April, 1892, he gave 
the ‘St. Matthew.” 

Then the break came, on the Bach 
“B-minor Mass,” which Dr. Wolle 
at first suggested and then demand- 
ed; that or nothing, and it was noth- 
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ing, and the Choral Union passed 
out of existence. Dr. Wolle turned 
his attention to his church choir, and 
Dec. 18, 1894, he gave parts of 
Bach’s “Christmas Oratorio.” For 
five years there was no organized 
choral society, and then some ladies 
of Bethlehem organized a little 
group of their own and asked Dr. 
Wolle to become its conductor. He 
refused to conduct any chorus that 
would not consent to sing Bach. 

In 1898 these ladies therefore can- 
vassed the town in an effort to find 
singers willing to undertake the “B- 
minor Mass,” and Dec. 5, 1898, a 
chorus of about 80 voices was or- 
ganized, with the Moravian Church 
choir as a nucleus. Thus it was Dr. 
Wolle’s spirit that organized the 
Bach Choirs, though in fact it was 
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the persistence of these ladies, 
notably Mrs. Ruth Porter Doster, 
that actually brought about the or- 
ganization. After fourteen months 
of rehearsal the first Bach Festival 
was given March 27, 1900, in the 
Moravian Church, Bethlehem, Pa. 
The program: “The B-minor Mass.” 

May 23, 24, and 25, 1901, the sec- 
ond Festival presented ‘Christmas 
Oratorio,” St. Matthew Passion,” 
and the “B-minor Mass.” 


THE AMERICAN ORGANIST 


Expansion was the rule of the day 
and in 1903 the festival was given 
May 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, and 16. By 
the time of the seventh festival, May 
31 and June 1, 1912, the scene was 
changed to Packer Memorial Church 
of Lehigh University. Jan. 20, 1917, 
the Choir gave a concert in Carnegie 
Hall, New York, with the Philhar- 
monic Society, and Jan. 26 another. 

From 1905 to 1911 Dr. Wolle was 
head of the music department of the 
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University of California, conducting 
a chorus of three hundred in mixed 
presentations, and returning once 
more to his native Bethlehem to the 
work he liked best. 

Dr. Wolle was not afraid to try 
something new. In the 1915 festival 
he had the choir sing the solos in 
unison, dispensing with soloists. An- 
other surprising device was his 
method of rehearsing backward—on 
the theory that if you were already 
two or three measures from the end 
of a piece you could certainly get 
that far without failure, and so he 
would learn the last few measures 
first, then the next few immediately 
before them, proceeding in that way 
through the whole thing. 

The 1933 festival had already 
been abandoned because of Dr. 
Wolle’s health, as the committee felt 
that no one but Dr. Wolle could ade- 
quately direct the program. His 
Mus.Doc. degree was _ conferred 
three times: by the Moravian Col- 
lege in 1904, University of Pennsyl- 
vania in 1919, and Princeton Univer- 
sity in 1925. 

The most stupendous undertaking 
of its kind remains to be catalogued: 
the Bach Cycle: 

Dec. 28, 29, 30, 1904; 

April 12, 13, 14, 1905; 

June 1, 2, 3, 1905: 

18 complete programs. 

Is there enough honor to pay the 
memory of a man who could carry 
through such an undertaking with a 
chorus of several hundred volunteer 
choristers ? 
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11 full-page Console photographs and § smaller ones; 
21 full-page Personal portraits and 58 smaller ones; 
12 full-page general photographs and 39 smaller ones; 
234 illustrated excerpts from current organ and choir music ; 
i full-page drawing and full measurements of Audsley-Willis Pedal 
Clavier; 

Lynnwood Farnam’s organ in Emmanuel Church, Boston—the article 
that sold out a whole edition; 

Charles Heinroth’s “Emotional Element in Bach’—a master article; 
and 5 other articles by Dr. Heinroth; 

Sidney C. Durst’s “Spanish Organ Music”—two articles; 

Illustrated biographical sketches of such famous men as: H. J. Stewart, 
Charles Heinroth, Samuel A. Baldwin, Clarence Dickinson, Arthur Foote, 
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Console photos and specifications of the organs in Yale University, the 
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Walter C. Gale’s 8 articles on Choir Training; 

Herbert Sanders’ 10 articles on Church Music; 

Warren R. Hedden’s 6 articles on Examinations; 

Clement R. Gale’s 9 articles on Music Making; 

H. Leroy Baumgartner’s 10 articles on Organ Building; 

Gaston M. Dethier on “Accent and its Production’ ; 

R. Huntington Woodman on “Cantatas and Their Renditions” ; 

Walter Henry Hall on “Choral Conducting” ; etc. etc. etc. 


634 pages — 150 photographs — 234 music excerpts 


Volume One, the first year of THE AMERICAN ORGANIST was printed in 
especially large edition to accommodate those who, not having the advantage 
of acquaintance with the magazine then, should become subscribers in later 
years. This surplus edition has been held in reserve and will be released 
in part during the year. Complete sets of VoLUME ONE, beginning with 
the very first. issue and containing twelve numbers, January to December 
1918, may now be obtained at 


$2.50 postpaid to any address in the U. S. A. 


or $4.00 for Volume One and your current renewal 
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—ENCLOSING— 
“The matter of having the Solo Or- 
gan enclosed with the Swell Organ 
in the Swell chamber looks very 
innocent in print—but it has taught 
me many severe words. They did 
that sort of thing in early days and it 
can’t be corrected without a rebuild.” 








Emerson Richards 
Organ Architect 
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HUMPHREY J. STEWART 
May 22, 1854 - Dec. 28, 1932 
One of the unique figures in our or- 
gan world has ceased his labors. 
After a long illness the widely 
known and warmly admired Hum- 
phrey J. Stewart closed his notable 
career, at his home in San Diego, 

Calif. 

Dr. Stewart was born in London, 
graduated at Oxford in 1875, was 
“practically self-taught” in organ- 
playing according to his own testi- 
mony, came to America in 1886, and 
his first position in San Francisco 
was with the Church of the Advent. 
His next position was with Trinity 
Church, then to First Unitarian in 
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1896, back to Trinity in 1897, re- 
maining till 1901 when he went to 
Trinity Church, Boston. He re- 
turned to San Francisco as organist 
of St. Dominic’s Church in 1903, 
leaving that city for his chief work 
in San Diego, becoming concert or- 
ganist at Balboa Park in 1915, giv- 
ing daily recitals on the outdoor 
Austin, at the rate of about 300 re- 
citals every year. 

The University of the Pacific con- 
ferred his Mus.Doc. in 1898. 

“Recently I collected all my com- 
positions,” wrote Dr. Stewart in 
1931, “to be bound for the public 
library. I was actually astonished to 
know that I have written enough 
music to fill 15 volumes. 

“T think out my works entirely re- 
moved from the aid of any music 
instrument. It is like thinking out 
words and sentences. When the 
work is completed I then try it on 
the organ.” 

Herewith is a list of some of Dr. 
Stewart’s compositions for organ, 
together with publisher, and_ the 
T.A.O. issue in which reviews will 
be found: 
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his book (1917). Supplement 
contains a Glossary of French 
terms and designations relating to 
the organ. 
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ART OF ORGAN BUILDING. 
By George Ashdown Audsley. 
9 x 13, 2 volumes, 1358 meen, 
Now in rare-book class. 

CHURCH ORGAN. 

By Noel Bonavia-Hunt. 
7 x 8, 108 pages, $2.00. 
Voicing, tuning, Diapason Chorus, etc. 
Advertised in current issues of T.A.O. 
CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN ORGAN. 
By Dr. Wm. H. Barnes. 
7 x 10, 341 pages, $7.50. 
Mechanics of modern organ building. 
Advertised in current issues of T.A.O. 

DICTIONARY OF ORGAN STOPS. 

By J. I. Wedgwood. 

6 x 9, 190 pages, $3.25. 

The old standard, still popular. 

Advertised in current issues of T.A.O. 
ELECTRIC ORGAN. 

By Reginald Whitworth. 

7 x 10, 199 pages, $4.25. 

Modern British organ building. 

Advertised in current issues of T.A.O. 
MODERN ORGAN. 

By Ernest M. Skinner. 

7 x 11, 48 pages, $1.25. 

A few specialties discussed. 

Advertised in current issues of T.A.O. 
MODERN ORGAN STOPS. 

By Noel Bonavia-Hunt. 

7 x 10, 112 pages, $2.75. 

England’s best dictionary. 

Advertised in current issues of T.A.O. 

ORGAN STOPS. 

By George Ashdown Audsley. 

6 x 9, 294 pages, $2.50. 

Best dictionary ever published. 
Advertised in current issues of T.A.O. 


Choir Work 


CHORAL TECHNIQUE AND rae 
By Henry Coward. TION. 
6 x 8, 321 pages, $3.75. 

Invaluable to organists. 

FUNDAMENTALS OF VOICE PRODUC- 
By Arthur L. Manchester. TION. 
5 x 8, 92 pages, $1.25. 

Invaluable aid in choir-tone work. 


find it 


$150.00. 
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when he wants it. 


JUNIOR CHOIR HELPS AND SUGGES- 
By Elizabeth Van Fleet Vosseller. TIONS. 
7 x 10, 28-pages, $1.00. 

A gold-mine of information and help. 
Advertised in current issues of T.A.O. 

SONG THE SUBSTANCE OF VOCAL 
By Crystal Waters. STUDY. 
7 x 10, 135 pages, $2.00. 

Gives organists fine vocal knowledge. 

TUNING-UP EXERCISES. 

By Harper C. Maybee. 
7x11, 14 pages, 25c. 
To improve the choir’s tone. 


Practical Organ Work 


FIRST STEPS IN EAR TRAINING. 
By Cuthbert Harris. 
9 x 12, 21 pages, 75c. 
Practical exercises for self-help. 
MANUAL OF MODULATION. 
By Preston Ware Orem. 
5 x 7, 44 pages, 40c. 
For beginners, practical examples. 
PREPARATORY EXERCISES IN SCORE- 
By Morris and Ferguson. READING. 
8 x 11, 110 pages, $3.75. 
Music for sight-reading development. 
PRIMER OF ORGAN REGISTRATION. 
By Gordon Balch Nevin. 
5 x 8, 95 pages, $1.50. 
With examples, a practical work. 
TECHNIQUE AND ART OF ORGAN 
By Dr. Clarence Dickinson. PLAYING. 
10 x 13, 257 pages, $5.00. 
Modern instruction book by a master. 


Theory 


ACOUSTICS OF ORCHESTRA AND 

By E. G. Richardson. ORGAN 

6 x 9, 157 pages, $2.50. 

Acoustics of orchestral instruments. 
ELEMENTS OF FUGAL CONSTRUCTION. 

By C. H. Kitson. 

5 x 7, 68 pages, $2.50. 

How fugues have been built. 
FUGUE WRITING 

By A. Madeley Richardson. 

6 x 9, 90 pages, $1.50 

An instruction book on fugue-form. 
ORNAMENTS IN MUSIC. 

By Harry F. Fay. 

4 x 7, 87 pages, 75c. 

Explicit illustrations and directions. 


The best book in the world is of no use if the man who wants it cannot 
This listing is maintained as a service to 
The list includes only such books as T.A.O. editors 
and reviewers consider especially worthy of endorsement. 


STUDIES IN FUGUE-WRITING. 

By Frederick C. Mayer. 

9 x 12, 37 pages, $2.50. 

Writing fugues on Bach examples 
RUDIMENTS OF MUSIC FOR JUNIORS. 

By C. H. Kitson. 

5 x 7, 80 pages, $1.00. 

Superb explanations for beginners. 


Historical 


CHURCHES OF FRANCE. 

By Arms and Arms. 

9 x 12, 229 pages, $20.00. 

An art-book of great inspiration. 
COMPLETE BOOK OF GREAT MUSI- 

By Scholes and Earhart. CIANS. 

5 x 8, 411 pages, $2.50. 

Delightful history of musicians. 
HISTORY OF AMERICAN MUSIC. 

By Louis C. Elson. 

7 x 10, 423 pages, $6.00. 

The best in its class. 
HOUSE OF GOD. 

By Ernest H. Short. 

7 x 10, 340 pages, $7.50. . 

Splendid review of church architecture. 
ORGAN IN FRANCE. 

By Wallace Goodrich. 

6 x 9, 169 pages, $3.00. 

Handsome book, delightful, informative. 

Advertised in current issues of T.A.O. 
SAINT-SAENS: HIS LIFE AND ART. 

By Watson Lyle. 

5 x 7, 210 pages, $1.25. 

Full of informative materials. 


Church-Service Work 


CHURCH WORSHIP BOOK. 

By Charles Wolcott Merriam. 

6 x 8, 208 pages, $2.00. 

Modern church-service programs. 
PLAINSONG ACCOMPANIMENT. 

By J. H. Arnold. 

7 x 10, 173 pages, $4.25. 

Clear, masterful, concise information. 
PLAINSONG SERVICE BOOK. 

By Ernest Douglas. 

6 x 9, 47 pages, 60c. 

Accompaniments for Gregorian melodies, 
PRACTICAL CHURCH SCHOOL MUSIC. 

By Reginald L. McAll. 

6 x 8, 237 pages, $2.20.. 

For Sunday-School pianists, etc. 
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Cortege Triumphal, Fischer, Oct. 
29. 

Menuet Heroique, Schmidt, May 
205. 

Processional March, Oct. ’25. 

Suite de Ballet, W.-S., April, ’26. 

Under the Stars, Fischer, Jan. ’29. 

Dr. Stewart’s own account of his 
recitals at Balboa Park will be found 
in our July 1931 issue; a biograph- 
ical sketch, with photos of himself, 
the organ, and the Park, appeared in 
our first volume, August, 1918. On 
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page 299 of T.A.O. for October, 
1926, will be found the testimonial 
of the Rotary Club on the scroll 
celebrating his 72nd birthday. 

Another city also paid him ‘hon- 
ors. New York City officially 
honored him some years ago when 
he appeared as guest recitalist and 
played in the College of the City of 
New York. 

The daily recitals at Balboa Park 
which had continued for 17 years 
were Officially closed with Dr. Stew- 
art’s program on -Aug. 31, 1982. 
Lack of funds was one reason, and 
another undoubtedly was that much 
of the novelty had worn off after 
such a long period. However, Dr. 
Stewart remained, playing three re- 
citals a week, an arrangement that 
was in turn to have been terminated 
Feb. 1, 1933. 

A diligent worker, a man of many 
friends, one who was an honor to 
the profession he served; long may 
his name survive. 


—JAMES D. MASSEY— 
James D. Massey died Dec. 31 in 
Berkeley, Calif., in his 18th year, by 
inhaling gas. 
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EDWIN LYLES TAYLOR 
Jan, 19, 1888 - Dec. 29, 1932 
Another prominent worker in the 
organ world lays down his working 
tools in the prime of life and by his 
own hand. Mr. Taylor, well known 
to most of our readers by his various 
brief contributions to these pages, 
went to his office in the First Baptist, 
Birmingham, Ala., late Thursday, 
placed himself comfortably over the 
little gas stove that warmed the 
room, turned on the gas and was 
found by the Negro janitor Friday 

morning. 

Mr. Taylor is survived by his 
widow and a daughter. He was 
born in Mobile, Ala., studied in Co- 
lumbia University, New York, for 
two years, took his F.A.G.O. in 
1918, and practised his profession 
most successfully as theater organ- 
ist. Then came the machine age, 
which he cordially hated, and he 
coined a new degree for organists,— 
V.V., which he explained as Vita- 
phone Victim, and as such he fre- 
quently signed his letters. “It’s a 
shame, Hosey,” he would say to the 
janitor; “a man can’t fight against a 
machine.” 

Is not a man in such a case but 
the victim of a gigantic struggle? 
And are those who lose in the battle 
of life essentially any the less heroic 
than those who win? It’s too late 
to speak a comforting word in Mr. 
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(All Books sent postage prepaid; cash with order; no “‘on selection” privileges; in U. S. A. only) 


NOTICE: The items on this page have been listed here because 
the Editors of T.A.O. believe they are the best in their respective 
classes and are more than worth their cost. The effort is not to 
sell these books but to tell T.A.O. readers exactly what the books 
contain and, in many cases, add a word of enthusiastic praise 
when praise is honestly reflected in the attitude and words of 
T.A.O.’s reviewer. T.A.O. maintains these listings, and others 
of similar character throughout the advertising pages, as a ser- 
vice both to its readers and to the several dozen publishing 
houses whose works are thus kept before the public most likely 


to be interested in them. 
Books 


AMERICAN ORGANIST, THE, complete sets of the magazine by 
yearly Volumes, twelve copies to the set; separate issues 25c a copy; 
$2.50 a Volume: more pages and illustrations per dollar than any 
other work on the organ. Or send $1.00 for an assortment of a dozen 
mixed cepies, and state date your subscription originally began so you 
don’t get copies you have already seen; Canadian prices: 30c current 
copy, $3.50 back volume, $1.75 miscellaneous dozen. 


ART OF ORGAN BUILDING by George Ashdown Audsley: In two 
volumes, De Luxe autographed edition only, 9 x 13, 1,365 pages, four 


hundred plates, hand-made paper, bound in half-vellum. Price on 
request. 
CHURCH ORGAN by Noel Bonavia-Hunt, $2.00. Real information 


about voicing and tuning, Diapasons and the Diapason Chorus, and the 
influence variations in the shape of a pipe have on its tone; 7 x 8, 
108 pages. 

EAR TRAINING, FIRST STEPS by Cuthbert Harris, 75c: For 
teacher or for self-help if a friend is willing; a practical little work 
on a vital part of a musician’s equipment: 9 x 12, 21 pages. 

ENGLISH CHURCH MUSIC by Gardner and Nicholson, $4.00: In- 
valuable information for the student and beginner, refreshing and in- 
spiring for the professional; deals with practical church music at its 
best; 6% x 814, 232 pages, numerous examples. 

FIRST LESSONS ON THE ORGAN by Gordon Balch Nevin, $1.50. 
“The purpose is to provide a close-knit and systematic approach to 
the organ, with economy of time and energy; to cover the student’s 
needs during the first year or less; 9 x 12, 96 pages. 

HINTS ON ORGAN ACCOMPANIMENT by Clifford Demarest, $1.00: 
Full of practical suggestions, thoroughly illustrated, recommended to 
beginners especially; 5 x 7, 43 pages. 

HISTORIC CHURCHES OF THE WORLD by Robert B. Ludy, $5.00: 
A delightful reference work in stery and picture, covering Europe and 
America; of incalculable inspirational value for church organists; a 
book you will cherish and oft refer to; beautifully printed; 7 x 10, 
325 pages, most profusely and finely illustrated. 

HISTORY OF AMERICAN MUSIC, by Louis C. Elson, $6.00. In- 
valuable to the musician, packed with information, delightfully writ- 
ten; endorsed by T.A.O. without reservation; 7 x 10, 423 pages, pro- 
fusely and beautifully illustrated. 

HOUSE OF GOD by Ernest H. Short, $7.50: For serious readers 
who want something to think about, as the foundation upon which 
to build their own program of ckurch music. One of the unusual 
books of the age, “a study of religion as expressed in ritual carried 
out in houses made with hands....man’s attempts to express his faith 


in stone.” Of particular interest, charm, and inspiration for the 
church organist. 7 x 10, 340 pags, profusely and beautifully illus- 
trated. 


JUNIOR CHOIRS HELPS AND SUGGESTIONS by Elizabeth Van 
Fleet Vosseller, $1.00: An attractive pamphlet packed full of the very 
details so essential in organizing and maintaining a successful junior 
choir; the results of a life-time of experience with junior choirs; 
7 x 10, 28 pages. 

ORGAN REGISTRATION by Everett E. Truette, $2.50: Practical 
discussion on all phases of registration, for the serious student; 6 x 
9, 264 pages. 

PALESTRINA’S STYLE AND THE DISSONANCE by Knud Jeppe- 
son, $6.00: A handsomely printed, profusely illustrated book that 
deals in masterly fashion with the music of one of the greatest names 
in music, whose works have lived four centuries already and will live 
many times that age. ‘The one great work on Palestrina; recom- 
mended unreservedly to every serious musician; 7 x 10, 272 pages, 
paper-bound, profusely illustrated. 

PLAINSONG ACCOMPANIMENT by J. H. Arnold, $4.25: A book 
that displaces the shadowy notions most of us have of Gregorian 
chants by a clear knowledge of the whole subject and places within 
reach of every reader an easy ability to properly and skilfully ex- 
temporize accompaniments to these immortal melodies in the ancient 
modes; 7 x 10, 173 pages, profusely illustrated with examples. 

RUDIMENTS OF MUSIC FOR JUNIOR CLASSES by C. H. Kitson, 
$1.00: “It begins at the very beginning and carries the reader along 
to an understanding of the complete materials used in the writing of 
music.’’ Superb for junior choirs, or any beginner in music; 5 x 7, 80 
pages, cloth-bound. 

SAINT-SAENS: HIS LIFE AND ART by Watson Lyle, $1.25. An 
unusually interesting biograpny full of informative materials; 5 x 7. 
210 pages, one photo, many thematics 


TECHNIQUE AND ART OF ORGAN PLAYING by Clarence Dickin- 
ton, $5.00: First 54 pages give illustrated instructions, and then fol- 
low 201 pages of exercises and pieces with instruction; to help the 
student help himself; 10 x 13, 257 pages. 

TEMPLE OF TONE by George Ashdown Audsley, $7.50; The post- 
humous work of the greatest authority on the organ the world has 
ever produced; summarizes the artistic possibilities of the organ of 
the future as already outlined in his other books, and adds an hitherto 
unpublished wealth ef new materials; many actual specifications with 
detailed comments. We recommend it to every organist and builder; 
7 x 10, 262 pages. 

VOICE PRODUCTION, FUNDAMENTALS OF, by Art'iur L. Man- 
chester, $1.25: Invaluable lessuns in tone-production for the choir- 
master, whether wit2 child or adult choirs; arranged in lesson form, 
illustrated adequately with examples; a book that can form the basis 
of choir work for a period of years; 5 x 8, 92 pages. 


Reprints 


RACH CHORAL PRELUDES FOR LITURGICAL YEAR, by Albert 
Riemenschneider, gratis on request with any other order: An index 
of these famous choralpreludes, giving German original text with 
cross-index covering three famous editions, and two, three, or four 
English translations of the German original, showing how to use each 
Choralprelude in the church services; imperfect pamphlet, 7 x 10, 6 


pages. 

BUYING PRODUCTS OF ART AND TASTE, the John Ruskin quo- 
tation, to help the purchaser see the necessity of paying the price 
for the kind of an organ he wants to own. Sent gratis on request to 
any reader in touch with an actual prospective purchaser. 

HOW TO BUY THE BEST ORGAN, by T. Scott Buhrman, F. A. G. 
O., an argument for direct dealing and the elimination of improper 
interference; sent gratis on request to any reader in touch with an 
actual prospective purchaser. 4 x 9, 12 pages. 

RELATIVITY, By C. Albert Tufts, 20c: A study of organ accent 
and technic in its most modern practice—the only original ideas on 
accent that have been put into print in the past decade; pamphlet 9 
x 12, 7 pages. 

SPACE REQUIREMENTS by Leslie N. Leet, an organ builder, 20c: A 
practical and authoritative discussion of the space your new organ 
will need, written so you can figure it for yourself; six illustrations 
drawn to scale; 9 x 12, 5 pages. 

SPECIFICATION FORM, by T.A.O. Editorial staff, gratis on re- 
quest with any other order, gratis to builders and organ architects 
at any time: Full instructions how to typewrite Specifications in the 
Form devised and adopted by T.A.O. 

TONE-PRODUCTION LESSONS FOR THE CHOIRMASTER by 
Arthur L. Manchester, 30c: Twelve practical Lessons, 24 exercises. 
of incalulable value in showing the choirmaster how to improve the 
tone of his choir, whether senior or junior, mixed voices or boy-choir: 
pamphlet 7 x 10, 25 pages. 

WIDOR “SYMPHONIES” PROGRAM NOTES, by Albert Riemen- 
schneider, 20c: Detailed Notes on each movement of the ten “Sym- 
phonies” for organ by Widor, written with explanatory preface by the 
foremost Widor pupii: pamphlet 9 x 12, 7 pages. 


Music 


BACH: FORTY-EIGHT PRELUDES AND FUGUES, four books of 
music and text, $5.00 complete: The immortal ‘“‘well-tempered clavi- 
chord,” for piano, new edition, the world’s greatest studies for finger 
training, especially valuable to organists. 

SOLO TO GREAT, 15 pieces. $1.25: 
lished separately; 13 original, 2 transcriptions; 
12 x 9, 80 pages 

STANDARD ORGAN PIECES, 114 pieces, 441 pages, $3.00 paper 
cover, $5.00 cloth: The greatest value for the least money, original 
compositions and transcriptions, all on three-staff scores, 29 are classics; 
79 are musical gems that make friends for organists who play them; 
49 easy, 45 medium, 20 difficult; 9 x 12, 441 pages. 

SWINNEN (FIRMIN): PEDAL CADENZA for Widor’s 5th “Sym.” 
Allegro, 40c: Invaluable practise material, adds brilliance to a con- 
cert program; 4-page insert for your copy of the “Symphony.” (Re- 
quires 32-note) 


All of them formerly pub- 
real musical values; 


Accessories 


APPOINTMENT BOOK for professionals, 416 pages, 4% x 6% hand- 
somely bound, arranged for quarter-hourly appointments; one page for 
each day of the week, and an eighth page for summary each week; 
calendared by day of the week but not by month or year—hence no 
loss of space for vacation periods. The finest Appointment Book ever 
published. $1.50. 

of The 


BINDERS for permanently American 


preserving copies 
each 


Organist, Volumes 9 x 12, beautiful materials, gold-stamped; 
binder holds one Volume of 12 copies, in loose-leaf form, tut books 
cannot fall out of the binder. $2.50 each. 


FOLDERS for temporarily preserving your copy of The Amer- 
ican Organist or any magazine or music of similar size, beautifui 
material, gold-stamped; each Folder holds but one magazine or its 
equivalent in pages. $1.05 each. One Binder and one Folder to one 
address, $3.50. 


ORGAN INTERESTS INC. 


BOX 467 RICHMOND STATION 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Taylor’s behalf, but as long as life 
lasts there will always be those about 
us to whom a word of cheer, and an 
act of confidence, will mean a very 
great deal. 
A TRIBUTE 
By GeorceE LEE HAMRICK 

Always reserved and quiet, and nev- 
er making the most of his excellent 
background, he simply was unable to 
cope with the situation he found 
himself in. 
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I do not believe that finances en- 
tered into his fears, since both his 
family, and that of his wife, were 
reasonably well fixed. 

He preceded me at the First Bap- 
tist, Birmingham, nine years ago, 
and the pastor always spoke highly 
of his work; and since his return to 
this same position, I am sure that he 
found the same genial atmosphere. 

He was ably equipped. An alert 
mind, a facile technic, and the will 
to tireless effort, never being quite 
satisfied with his work. He was 
more brilliant than colorful. 

He drifted into theater work while 
still a young man, and in the fifteen 
years that followed, served in a 
number of leading theaters in the 
south and for three years in Cali- 
fornia. He never cared for cheap 
music of any kind, though he was 
able to improvise the earlier cartoon 
sketches with grotesque accompani- 
ment of humorous content. 

He had a keen sense of humor and 
a ready flow of dry wit. While he 
numbered many friends, he was nev- 
er a good mixer and one had to know 
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him over a period of time to really 
appreciate the fine points of his 
character. 

He was often bored to extremity 
with the surroundings of the theater 
and the inadequacy of a number of 
organs he played during the earlier 
years of his career. But he forgot 
that the theater was only for a 
season. 

I wish I could have been near him 
—we went through so many days to- 
gether, that I believe I could have 
stood him in good stead. I have lost 
a good friend, and our profession 
has lost a far better than the aver- 
age player. Honor and peace to his 
memory. 

—ARTHUR MEALE— 
The British composer whose organ 
compositions are frequently found 
on recital programs died Dec. 9, 
the result of a stroke the day pre- 
vious. He was born at Haithwaite 
in 1880 and was largely self-taught. 
His recitals in Central Hall, West- 
minster, were intended for his pub- 
lic alone, with more regard for his 
audiences than for anything the 
profession might think. His last 
recital program is interesting: 

Salome, Grand Choeur 

Malling, 3 Biblical Pictures 

Wolstenholme, Prelude Dm 

Wolstenholme, Air du Nord 

Meale, Overture Excerpts 

J. H. Rogers’ Suite 

H. J. Stewart, Hawaiian Fantasy 
Mr. Meale had been organist of 
Central Hall since 1912. 
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—DR. CARL’S LECTURES— 
Dr. Wm. C. Carl’s lecture on 
Music and Musicians of Paris was 
delivered for the third time to New 
Jersey audiences early in January 
before the Music Educators’ Asso- 
ciation of Newark, N. J. Dr. Carl 
had similarly addressed N.A.O. 
chapters in Montclair and Eliza- 
beth. 


—GROTON, MASS.— 
Ernest L. Mehaffey was guest 
organist for the reopening of 
Union Congregational. The organ 
is a 3m Estey incorporating many 
of the Estey Organ Co.’s recent de- 
velopments by J. B. Jamison after 
his study of European work. 

—DR. DAY’S CANTATA— 
Dr. George Henry Day of Rochester 
went to Philadelphia to conduct the 
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first performance of his new “Shep- 
herds and Wise Men” Dec. 15 with 
the 125-voice Strawbridge & Clothier 
chorus, before an audience of about 
3500. 

Dec. 18 it was given for the first 
time with orchestra at the Rochester 
Community Christmas Festival, with 
combined choirs of 100 voices, with 
an audience of 3500, and Dr. Day 
called to the stage by Guy Harrison, 
conductor of the Rochester Orches- 
tra, to receive an ovation. 

Dec. 18 also the cantata was pre- 
sented in the First Baptist, Gaines- 
ville, Fla., by Claude L. Murphree. 


—DR. JOHN M’E. WARD— 
To be a fixture in one church for 45 
years and make the church like it is 
the achievement of the organist of 
St. Mark’s Lutheran, Philadelphia, 
which was duly celebrated Jan. 1 in 
various ways. 

The Bible Class celebrated it by 
the presentation of a Morocco music 
folio suitably inscribed. The pastor 
celebrated it by preaching on “Tune- 
ful Lives” and urging the “congre- 
gation to display as much zeal and 
harmony in their work as Dr. Ward 
does at the organ,” closing with the 
presentation of an engrossed set of 
laudatory resolutions signed by pas- 
tor and officers. The congregation 
celebrated by presenting a mahogany 
Waltham clock. The choir followed 
by presenting a huge box of candy, 
cake, and other fattening articles, 
and triumphed the occasion by call- 
ing Mrs. Ward to the front to re- 
ceive a basket of flowers. 

Dr. Ward has been an organist for 
52 years and still likes it. So does 
the congregation. The celebrating 
musicale was: 

Wagner, Tannhauser March 
Handel, Largo 

Brightest and Best, Buck 

b. Lord hath done great things, 

Ward 
Lord is my Light, Parker 
a. Sleep gentle Babe, Ward 
s. In Thee do I put my trust, Ward 
Rubinstein, Kamennoi-Ostrow 
Hallelujah Chorus, Handel 


—FLEMINGTON, N. J.— 
The Hunterdon County Orchestra of 
54 players paid tribute in its Decem- 
ber concert to Miss Elizabeth Van 
Fleet Vosseller, “Hunterdon Coun- 
ty’s first citizen of the musical 
world.” By special arrangements 
of WOR the concert was broadcast 
to Miss Vosseller, who for the past 
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year or so has been confined by ill- 
ness to her home, and Miss Vossel- 
ler’s response to the tribute and the 
audience’s vociferous applause of 
her work was similarly broadcast to 
the audience. 

Miss Vosseller’s work with the 
Flemington Children’s Choirs is 
known throughout the country, as 
are also her books on the subject of 
children’s choirs. The concert, with 
its unique radio feature, was an ex- 
pression of the pride and esteem the 
town of Flemington, N. J., has for 
its “first citizen of the musical 
world.” 
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—COMING OF AGE— 
Dr. Ray Hastings reaches his 21st 
anniversary Feb. 12 as organist of 
Temple Baptist, Los Angeles, and 
Philharmonic Auditorium, official 
headquarters of the Los Angeles 
Orchestra. 
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gan, two manuals, 49-note Harp, 
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—‘THE MESSIAH’— 
Adolph Steuterman of Calvary 
Church, Memphis, gave the work 
for his 9th consecutive year, with 
organ and orchestra, Harry J. 
Steuterman, organist. 

Frederick C. Feringer gave it 
Dec. 25 in the First Presbyterian, 
Seattle, with choir of 75. 

Dr. T. Tertius Noble played and 
directed from the organ in his pres- 
entation of the work in St. 
Thomas’, New York, Dec. 18. 

F. Flaxington Harker directed a 
performance in Grace Presbyterian, 
Richmond, Va., under the auspices 
of Virginia A.G.O. 

Ferdinand Dunkley directed the 
New Orleans Music Club of 50 
voices in its Dec. 20 performance in 
St. Charles Presbyterian, New 
Orleans, La. 

Dr. Ray Hastings was organist 
Dec. 17 for the Los Angeles Ora- 
torio Society’s performance, with 
chorus of 250 and orchestra of 70, 
John Smallman directing. 

New York University chorus of 
350 and N.Y.U. orchestra of 90, J. 
Thurston Noe at the organ, gave a 
benefit performance Jan. 28 in 
Carnegie Hall, New York. 

—PHILADELPHIA— 
Many new ideas for ultramoderns 
were evidenced Dec. 27 in the 
Christmas party of the A.O.P.C. and 
A.G.O. by the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra (composed of some 25 prominent 
organists) ably “conducted” by 
Stokey Fry. The musical (?) ef- 
fects were adequate to advance the 
prestige of any composer and the 
“conducting” left (a) little to be 
desired. 

The symphonie had three move- 
ments, first, second, and third. It 
was attentively listened to by the 
select audience, who remained till 
the close of the concert. the doors 
being locked. It is hoped by repeat- 
ed performances (about 57) the 
various effects will be more general- 
ly appreciated. A bigger and bet- 
ter. When bigger and better sym- 
phonies are written, Philadelphians 
will write them; one is already under 
rehearsal for Christmas 1933.— 
J.M’E.W. 

—BALBOA PARK— 
Royal Brown, former pupil of the 
late Dr. H. J. Stewart, has been 
appointed organist of the out-door 
Austin in Balboa Park, San Diego, 
Calif. Mr. Brown is organist of St. 


Joseph’s Catholic Church, San 


Diego. 
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—NEVIN ANTHEM— 
Dr. George B. Nevin’s “Into the 
woods my Master went,” an an- 
them for Lent, has proved so 
popular that it is now available 
also for men’s chorus and for solo 
voices in high and low key. 
—ELGAR SONATA— 
Sir Edward Elgar has written a 
second organ sonata which will 
soon be published by Keith 
Prowse, a British firm. 
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—BOROWSKI SONATA— 
J. Fischer & Bro. of New York have 
the famous First Sonata of Felix 
Borowski in their catalogue; it was 
originally published abroad but the 
copyright renewal gives American 
distribution to this famous house 
that already has a distinguished 
catalogue of organ music. The 
3orowski Sonata has been one of 
the persistent best-sellers in organ 
sonata literature. 
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—NEW YORK NOTES— 
They are still trying to get prop- 
erty from Old Trinity. This time 
a group of “alleged heirs” of some- 
body or other is claiming some of 
the invaluable land now being held 
by Trinity Church; the claimants 
jive in Canada, Wales, and New 
Zealand. Anyway it’s good for the 
lawyers; they are the only ones to 
protit by such actions, which crop 
up every so often because of the 
rich real estate holdings of Old 
Trinity. 

Fisk University choir of 60 
Negroes gave a concert Jan. 26 in 
Carnegie Hall; a group of compo- 
sitions by Dr. T. Tertius Noble 
was sung, Dr. Noble conducting. 

Tower Chimes have been in- 
stalled in St. Francis Xavier, 
Brooklyn, by J. C. Deagan Ince. 
One advantage of the Deagan 
Tower Chimes is that the church 
is not required to pay an additional 
salary for a musician to play them, 
and they are operated not in com- 
petition with the other music of 
the church but in cooperation with 
that music; the organist himself 
plays them from a _ miniature 
movable keyboard at the organ 
console. 

On Christmas Sunday Calvary 
P. E. unveiled a window in memory 
of the late John Bland who had 
been tenor soloist for many years. 
The window is of early 19th cen- 
tury glass, and was purchased by 
friends, from St. Martin’s Church, 
Littlemore, Eng. It is 15’ high 
and 20” wide. Mr. Bland was 
tenor soloist of Calvary when 
Lacey Baker died, and inasmuch 
as he had been particularly inter- 
ested in boychoir work he was 
asked to train the choir, first secur- 
ing a competent organist willing to 
work with him on that basis. Mr 
John Cushing, now of St. James’ 
Lutheran, New York, accepted the 
post; Mr. Bland learned to get by 
at the organ, so he did all the work 
when Mr. Cushing was absent in 
the summer, and when Mr. Bland 
was absent Mr. Cushing did it. 

Edwin Grasse, blind composer, 
violinist, and organist, headed a 
program Dec. 27 presented by the 
National Bureau for Blind Artists, 
Mr. Grasse appearing as violinist 
and composer. 

Recitals during January have 
been almost innumerable. An 
event of prime importance was 


” 
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Palmer Christian's recital opening 
the Aeolian-Skinner in St. Mary’s. 
In a three-day flurry came recitals 
by Parvin Titus in Wanamaker’s, 
Ernest White in St. Mary’s, and 
Gunther Ramin in Wanamaker’s. 
Later in the month another dis- 
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tinguished young guest played in 
St. Thomas’—E. Power Biggs. In 
the meantime Hugh Porter, one of 
our finest artists, was continuing 
his weekly series of classic pro- 
grams in the Second Presbyterian. 


Theodore Strong 


Organist 
Fifth Church of Christ, Scientist 
Musical Director 
SHELL HAPPYTIME PROGRAMS 
Pacific Coast Network CBS 
Organ Studio: 1040 Geary Street 
San Francisco, Calif. 























FIRMIN SWINNEN 


RECITALS 
2520 Madison Street 


Wilmington, Delaware 




















Harry A. SYKEs 
Mus. Doc., F.A.G.O. 


Organist-Choirmaster 


Trinity Lutheran Church 


Lancaster, Pa. 














HAROLD TOWER 


Organist-Choirmaster, 


St. Marxk’s Pro-CaTHEDRAL 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 














LATHAM TRUE 


Organist and Dean of Music 
Castilleja School 
Palo Alto, California 














ABRAM Ray TYLER 
A.G.O. 
Something new 
IMPROVISED PROGRAMS 
for organ openings 


Address: Temple Beth El 
Detroit, Mich. 
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And other serials ran all the way 
from the one-a-month of Ernest 
Mitchell in Grace Church, and the 
two-a-week of Dr. Charles Hein- 
roth in City College, to the one-a- 
day of Channing Lefebvre at Old 
Trinity. It’s a great town. 


—BOSTON NOTES— 
The Church of the Immaculate Con- 
ception never was more dazzlingly 
lighted than on Christmas Eve. The 
doors were opened an hour before 
midnight and the people came in 
droves. (My interest in this particu- 
lar church dates back to Christmas 
Day in 1884 when Mozart’s 
“Twelfth” was given without cuts 
under the direction of Edward G. 
MacGoldrick, for a time the succes- 
sor of George E. Whiting; the 
“Hallelujah Chorus” by Handel was 
sung at the close, and at Vespers was 
sung Gounod’s “De Profundis” also 
with orchestra.) The choir, direct- 
ed by James Ecker, sings uncom- 
monly well and especially should be 
noted the rare blending of tone in 
the a-cappella music. After a carol 
service of much merit, before a con- 
gregation that filled every nook and 
corner of the large edifice, there was 
sung the new “Missa Pontificalis” by 
J. J. McGrath. This is music of out- 
standing value. It is very devo- 
tional. Not at all theatrical. Evi- 
dently by a composer who fully ap- 
preciates the requirements of music 
in Roman liturgy. Such a service 


. was inspiring throughout the more 


than two hours before being con- 
cluded by a well-played Tannhaeuser 
March for postlude. 

Hardly two years have gone and 
Tremont Temple has erupted its 
singers and organist. That religious 
society seems never pleased for any 
length of time. This time, instead 
of trying out all sorts of organists 
and choral directors, it is understood 
that Earl Widener is to follow 
Clifford Kemp. 

A recent call on Francis W. Snow 
in his little studio off the basement 
choir-room at Trinity Church was 
not only agreeable but profitable. 
Mr. Snow was all enthusiasm over 
the organ at Notre Dame, Paris, de- 
claring it to be an exceptional instru- 
ment and easy in performance. Its 
condition was nearly perfect last 
summer. Widor at his advanced 
age remains a marvel. With hands 
shaking as though palsied, at the 
keyboard there is absolute control. 














ADOLPH STEUTERMAN 


FA. G. O. 
Recitals Calvary Church, Memphis 


Lessons 
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All in all, the French are going for- 
ward in great strides in organ music. 
It rather looks as though most of us 
would have to concur with Mr. 
Snow’s opinion! 

—S. Harrison LovEweELi 


AQ 
—NOW LET’S SING— 
“After waiting seven months the 
church has come across handsomely 
and paid up my salary. There must 
be a Santa Claus.” © 








| Cornetius VAN REES 
Organist and Director of Music, 
Baptist Temple, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Recitals and Instruction 
in voice and organ. 
Address 
Baptist Temple, 3rd Ave. and 
Flatbush Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Tel TRiangle 5-4127 
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Mus. Bac., F.A.G.O, 


Teacher of 
Organ, Piano, Theory 
Organist-Director, 
Temple Mishkan Israel 
Center Congregation Church 


New Haven, Conn. 
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VAN FLEET VOSSELLER 
Founder of the 
Flemington Children’s Choirs 
Studio: Flemington, N. J. 














Thomas H. Webber 


A.A.G.0O. 


First Presbyterian 
Church 


NEw CASTLE PENNSYLVANIA 














Hobart Whitman 


F. A. G. O 


. Organist and Choirmaster 
First Presbyterian Church 


Director of Music 


Mitchell College 


STATESVILLE NortH CAROLINA 


Wm. E. Zeuch 


Organist-Choirmaster 
First Church in Boston 


Mass. 
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(*See advertisement elsewhere in this issue.) 


ATHEY, Edith B. 
Hamline Methodist Church, 
Washington, D. C. 

*BEYMER, Paul Allen 

*BIDWELL, Marshall 

*BRETZ, Marshall E. 

*BRETZ, William E. 

BROWNE, J. Lewis, Mus, Doc. 

Organist, St. Patrick’s Church; Theory, Met- 
ropolitan Conservatory; Recitals, Instruction, 
Composition. 122 S. Desplaines St., Chicago, 
Tll. (Monroe 5550). 

BULLIS, Carleton H., A.M., A.A.G.O. 
11,118 Clifton Blvd., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Theory Department, Baldwin-Wallace College, 
Berea, Ohio. 

*CASSIDY, Mrs. J. H. 

*CHRISTIAN, Palmer 
University School of Music, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

*CLEMENS, Chas. E., Mus. Doc. 

*CLOKEY, Joseph W. 

Pomona College, Claremont, Calif. 

COOPER, Harry E., Mus.D., F.A.G.0O. 
Organist, Country Club Christian Church, 
Kansas City, Missouri. Head of Department 
of Music, Ottawa University, Ottawa, Kans. 

*COURBOIN, Charles M. 

Westerloo, Highland Road, Rye, N. Y. 

*CRONHAM, Charles Raymond 
80 West Alpine St., Newark, N. J. 

*DARNELL, Grace Leeds 

*DAY, George Henry, Mus. Doc. 

*DICKINSON, Clerence, Mus. Doc. 

DORR, William Ripley, B.Sc. 

Choirmaster and Organist, St. Luke’s Church, 
Long Beach; Musical Director, Palos Verdes 
Schools; Representative, Hall Organ Co.; ad- 
dress: Palos Verdes Estates, Calif. 

DUNKLEY, Ferdinand, F.A.G.O., F.R.C.O. 
Organist, Temple Sinai, and St. Charles Ave. 
Presbyterian Church; Recitals, Instruction in 
Organ, Voice, Composition. Studio, 1545 State 
8t., New Orleans, La. 

*EIGENSCHENK, Edward 
Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ill. 

FATRCLOUGH, Geo. H., F.A.G.O. 

M. Mus.: Recitals, Instruction; Org. and Prof. 

ef Organ, University of Minnesota; Org.- 

Choirmaster. St. John’s Episcopal Church: 

Studio. 26 Dyer Bidg.. St. Paul, Minn. 
GALLUP, Emory L. 

Fountain Street Baptist Church, 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 

GERMANI, Fernando 
Prince George Hotel, New York, N. Y. 

*GLEASON, Harold 
Eastman School of Music, Rochester, 

*GOODWIN, Hugo, F.A.G.O. 

HARRIS, RALPH A., A.B., A.A.G.O. 
Organist and Choirmaster, St. Paul’s Church, 
167 St. Paul’s Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

*HASTINGS, Ray. Mus. Doc. 

*HAWKE, H. William, Mas. Bac. 

1625 Locust St., Philadelphia, Penna. 

*HOLLISTER, Horace M. 

*JACOBS, A. Leslie 

JONES, WM. H., A.A.G.O. 

Director of Music. St. Mary’s School; Organ- 
ist-Choirmaster, Christ Church; Raleigh, N. C. 

*KLEIN, Charlotte 

*KRAFT. Edwin Arthur 

*LaBERGE, Bernard R. 

2 West 46th St., New York. 

LOUD, John Hermann, F.A.G.O. 
Recitals, Instruction; Park Street 
Boston (1915): 

76 Parkman St.. Brookline, Mass. 

*LUARD, Thorndike 

*MAESCH, LaVahn 

*MC AMIS, Hugh 
Westminster Hall, Maple Dr., Great Neck, L.I. 

MIRANDA, Max Garver. Mus. Bac. A.A.G.O. 
Dir. Mus. Dept. and College Org., Beloit Col- 
lege: First Presbyterian Church. 

Residence: 9231 Church St., Beloit. Wis. 

*MITCHELL, Ernest 

*MUELLER, Carl F. 

*NEVIN, Gordon Balch 

*NEVINS. Willard Irvine 

*PEARSALL, John V. 

PEASE, Sibley G. 

Res. 322 So. Mansfield Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Resident Organist. Elks Temple: Associate 
Organist, Angeius Temple: Organist-choirmas- 
ter. St. James Eniscopal Church; 

*POISTER, Arthur W. 

University of Redlands, Redlands, Calif. 

*REIMENCHNEIDER, Albert 
10,001 Edgewater Drive. Cleveland, Ohio 

*RICHARDS, G. Darlington 

*RIESBERG, F. W., A- a 

ROSE, Arthur, M. A., Mus. Bac. 

Trinity School, 139 West 91st St. (1911) 
79 Manhattan Ave., New York (ACad. 2-5892) 

SABIN, Wallace A., F.A.G.0O., F.R.C.O. 
Temple Emanuel; 

First Church of ‘Christ, Scientist; 
1915 Sacramento St., San Francisco, Calif. 

*SACKETT, Edith E. 
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*SCHEIRER, James Emory 
*SCHREINER, Alexander 
*SCHWAB, Harold 
SEIBERT, Henry F. 
Official Organist, The Town Hall, 
The Town Hall, New York. 

*SIEWERT, Herman F. 

*SIMON, Ernest Arthur 

*SMITH, Frederick M, 
Concert Organist; Organist and Director, 
Starrett School for Girls; 

4426 Drexel Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 

*STEUTERMAN, Adolph 

*STRONG, Theodore 

*SWINNEN, Firmin 

*SYKES, Harry A. 

THOMPSON, Van Denman, Mus. Bac., 
F.A.G.0O.; De Pauw University, 

Greencastle, Ind. 

TITUS, Parvin 
Cincin. Conservatory; Christ Ch., Cincinnati, O. 

*TOWER, Harold 

*TRUE, Latham, Mus.Doc. 

TRUETTE, Everett E., Mus. Bac., A.G.O. 
Concert Organist and Instructor; Eliot Con- 
gregational Church, Newton (1897); 295 Hunt- 
ington Ave., Boston, Mass. Kenmore 9669. 

*VAN REES, Cornelius 

*VOORHEES, Pauline, Mus. Bac., F.A.G.O. 

WATERS, Walter N. (Sec. N.A.O. 7 yrs.) 
Org., Passionist Monastery, Union City, N. J., 
9 yrs. 31 West llth St., New York, N. Y. 

*WEBBER, Thomas H. 

WEINRICH, Carl 
25 Trinity Place, Hewlett, L. I, N. Y. 

WESTERFIELD, George W., F.A.G.O. 
Org., Ch. of St. Mary the Virgin; N. Y. Repre- 
sentative “Orgoblo” (see adv.); 155 Bainbridge 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y. HAddingway 3-9516 

*WHITE, Ernest 
2210 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

*YON, Pietro A 
853 Carnegie Hall, 

*ZEUCH, Wm. E. 


New York, N. Y. 
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856 Harrison St. 
Detroit: 4847 Hurlbut Ave. 
Los Angeles: 816 West 5th St. 
New York: 109 West 57th St. 
Omaha: 2824 Spaulding St. 
Salt Lake City: 615 Templeton Bldg. 
San Antonio: 102 Dilworth Ave. 
San Francisco: 120 Golden Gate Ave. 
Tampa: 1019 Platt St. 
KIMBALL, W. W. CO. 
Main Office: Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ill. 
New York: 665 Fifth Avenue. 
MIDMER-LOSH - 
Merrick, L. L., N. 
MOLLER, M. P. 
Main Office: Hagerstown, Md. 
Chicago, Ill.: 332 S. Michigan Ave. 
New York: Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 2047 Chestnut St. 
PILCHER, Henry Pilcher’s Sons 
908 Mason St., Louisville, Ky. 
RANGERTONE, INC. 
574 Parker St., Newark, N. J. 
ROCHESTER ORGAN CO. 
Box 98, Rochester, N. Y. 
WICKS PIPE ORGAN CO. 
Highland, Illinois. 


Denver: 
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+Definitely allied to one Builder. 
BARNES, William H. 

1100 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
RICHARDS, Emerson 

Guarantee Trust Bldg., Atlantic City, N. J. 
TURNER, Tyler 

200 Riverside Drive, New York, N. Y. 
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GOLDSWORTHY, Wm. A. 
234 East 11th St., New York, N. Y. 

GUILMANT ORGAN SCHOOL, 
51 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

OBERLIN CONSERVATORY 
Oberlin, Ohio. 

OOL OF SACRED MUSIC 

Union Theological Seminary, New York, N. Y. 

UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
Boulder, Colorado. 

VAN DUSEN, Frank, Mus. Bac. 
Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ill. 

Ww —— CHOIR SCHOOL, 
Princeton, N. J. 
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FISCHER, ¢. FISCHER & BRO. 
119 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 
GRAY, The H. W. GRAY he 
159 East 48th St., New York, 
SCHMIDT, The Arthur P. Schmidt Co. 
129 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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AEOLIAN-SKINNER ORGAN CO. 
Main Office: 677 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Res.-Studio: 689 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Factory, Boston, Mass. 

Chicago: 121 W. Wacker Drive. 
Los Angeles: 1620 S. Wilton Place. 
Philadelphia: 1225 Land Title Bldg. 

AUSTIN ORGAN CO. 
Main Office and Factory; 
New York: Astor Hotel, 

CASAVANT FRERES 
6t. Hyacinthe, P. Q., Canada. 

DOHRING, Gustav F. 

225 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

ESTEY ORGAN COMPANY 
Main Office: 642 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Factory: Brattleboro, Vt. 

FRAZEE ORGAN CO. 

Everett, Boston, Mass. 
HALL ORGAN CO. 
Main Office: West Haven, Conn. 
Los Angeles: Wm. Ripley Dorr, 4348 W. 3d St. 

HILLGREEN, LANE & UO. 

Main Office and Factory: Alliance, Ohio. 
New York: G. F. Dohring, 225 Fifth Ave. 
KILGEN, GEO. & SON, INC. 


Hartford, Conn. 
Broadway & 45th. 


Main: 4016 No. Union Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 
Boston: 20 S. Atlantic St. 
Chicago: 304 Wrigley Bldg. 


.52 Margaret St., 


DEAGAN, J. C., Co. 

Percussion instruments. 

4217 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, III. 
KOHLER-LIEBICH CO., INC. 

Percussion Instruments, 

3553 Lincoln Ave., Chicago, III. 
ORGOBLO 

See Spencer Turbine Co. 
SPENCER TURBINE CO. 

Blowers, 

Hartford, Conn. 








Custodians 


and Rebuilders | 


MOHR, Louis F. & Co. 
2899 Valentine Ave., New York. 

OCHS BROTHERS 
440 East 148th St., New York. 

SCHLETTE, Charles G. 
Church organs rebuilt, tuned, repaired; yearly 
contracts; Blowing plants installed; etc. 
1442 Gillespie Ave., New York. WEst. 7-3944. 
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Associate Editor, Organ Department, 

1100 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
BRANT, Leroy V. 

Contributor, Church Department, 

The Institute of Music, San Jose, Calif. 
DIGGLE, Dr. Roland 

Contributor, Review Department, 

2638 W. Adams Gardens, Los Angeles, Calif. 
DUNHAM, Rowland W. 

Associate Editor, Church Department, 

University of Colorado, Boulder, Col. 
GOODRICH, Frederick W. 

Contributor, Catholic Church Music, 

Portland, Ore.; 987 East Davis St. 
JACOBS, A. Leslie 

Contributor, Volunteer Chorus Work, 

Wesley M. E. Church, Worcester, Mass. 
KENNEDY, Walter B. 

San Francisco: 5665 College Ave., Oakland. 
LOVEWELL, S. Harrison 

Boston, Mass.: 126 Highland Ave., Arlington. 
MANSFIELD, Orlando, A., Mus. Doc. 

British Representative; Sirsa House, Chelten- 

ham, Glvucestershire, England. 
ORGAN INTERESTS INC. 

467 City Hall Station, New York, N. Y. 
SMYTH, Arthur 

Australia Representative, 

Sydney, Australia 
TYLER, Abram Ray 

Detroit, Mich.: 909 First Nat'l Bank Bide 
VOSSELLER, Elizabeth Van Fleet 

Contributor, Children’s Choir 

110 Main St., Flemington, N. J. 






































